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Literature 
Browning’s Last Book * 

By A STRANGE coincidence the sad intelligence of Robert 
Browning’s death comes to us on the very day that his latest 
collection of poems is published, and the pleasure we have 
in reading the lines in ‘Asolando’ is marred by the melan- 
choly thought that the hand that penned them, and so many 
more lines dear to us, now lies cold and quiet forevermore. 
The fields wherein he has sown the seeds of his genius are 
grown full of rare and strange flowers of poesy, some of 
which we have analyzed and some of which have baffled our 
most serious attempts at analyzing ; but the blossoms, the 
buds, the flowers and the fruits of wisdom and thoughtful- 
ness which we have gathered there are now doubly dear, 
since we know that the last seed is sprouted and the last 
bud burst into bloom. 

In the slender little volume before us, the thirty poems 
are characterized by the same qualities and peculiarities 
which have characterized the bulk of the poet’s shorter 
pieces. Thoughtfulness there is at all times: grace and 
melodiousness, seldom. Form in poetry is something he 
hardly seemed to know, or, knowing, cared to work for. 
Line after line in this volume, like page after page in his 
writings, has‘no more rhythmical balance than the matter con- 
tained in a daily newspaper, and in measuring them off he 
does not hesitate to amputate sundry parts of speech which 
to many readers are necessary toa clear idea of the intended 
meaning. Some one has said that Browning's language is a 
language which has neither verb nor preposition, and there 
are times when his verbal surgery makes us agree to the 
statement. Of rhymes he was ever prolific—no word or 
combination of words of languages alive or dead could seta 
problem too difficult for him to solve ; and he throws them 
in even though he shatter the marble of his thought into a 
dozen rugged and ill-shapen fragments. As an example of 
this characteristic feature in his compositions, the following 
stanzas from ‘ Flute-Music, with an Accompaniment ’—one 
of the longest poems in this collection—may be cited : 

Out then with—what treatise ? 
Youth's Complete Instructor 
How to play the flute. Quid petis ? 
Follow Youth’s conductor 
On and on, through easy, 
Up to Harder, Hardest 
Flute-piece, till thou, flautist wheezy, 
Possibly discardest 
Tootlings hoarse and husky, 
Mayst expend with courage 
Breath—on tunes once bright now dusky— 
Meant to cool thy porridge 
* * * 


Birth-blush of the briar-rose, 
Mist-bloom of the hedge-sloe, 
Someone gains the prize: admire rose 
Would when noon’s wedge—slow— 
Sure, has pushed, expanded 
Rathe pink to raw redness ? 


* Asolando: Fancies and Facts. By Robert Browning. (Author's edition). $1.25. 
Boston and New York: Houghten, Mifflin & Co. 
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Would he covet sloe when sanded 
By road-dust to deadness ? 
So,—restore their value! 
Ply a water-sprinkle ! 
Then — sloe is fingered, shall you? 
Find in rose a wrinkle? 


There are rhymes in this poem which are acrobatic enough 
to do service in a circus song-book : they are as clever as the 
poet’s meaning is vague. To four poems the author has 
given the title ‘Bad Dreams’; three of them are ‘ such stuff 
as dreams are made on’; but this one has a charm about it 
which tempts us to quote it : 
Last night I saw you in my sleep: 
And how your charm of face was changed ! 
I asked, ‘‘Some love, some faith you keep ?’ 
You, answered, ‘ Faith gone, love estranged.’ 


Whereat I woke —a twofold bliss: 
Waking was one, but next there came 

This other: ‘ Though I felt, for this, 
My heart break, I loved on the same.’ 


It is in the second bad dream that we find this difficult 
stanza, with which it properly terminates: 
So, I dreamed that I passed exam 
Till a question posed me sore : 
‘ Who translated this epigram 
By —— an author we best ignore ?’ 
And I answered, ‘ Hannah More’! 

But there are plenty of poems among the facts and fancies 
gathered under the title of ‘Asolando’ that do not tangle up 
ourminds. There is ‘ Ponte dell’ Angelo, Venice,’ ‘ Beatrice 
Signorini,’ ‘Imperante Augusto Natus Est,’ ‘ Rephan,” 
‘Reverie,’ and a beautiful lyric entitled ‘ Rosny,’ closing: 

So,—go on dreaming,—he lies mid a heap 
(Clara, Clara,) 
Of the slain by his hand: what is death but a sleep? 
Death, with my portrait displayed on his breast : 
Love wrought his undoing : ‘ No prudence could keep 
The love-maddened wretch from his fate.’ That is best, 
Rosny, Rosny ! 
And, best of all, there are these two lyrics, which we quote 
entire. The first is called ‘Summum Bonum’ : 
All the breath and the bloom of the year in the bag of one bee : 

All the wonder and wealth of the mine in the heart of one gem : 
In the core of one pearl all the shade and the shine of the sea: 

Breath and bloom, shade and shine,—wonder, wealth, and—how 

far above them— 

Truth, that’s brighter than gem, 

Trust, that’s purer than pearl,— 
Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe—all were for me 

In the kiss of one girl. 
What could be more exquisite? Here one can find no fault 
with the melody; yet the manner of the whole is so unusual, 
and the musical alliterations in the first three lines so grace- 
ful and smooth, one cannot help thinking of another great 
master of English verse and wondering when he wrote them. 

The second of the lyrics is even more beautiful both in 
matter and manner, It is called ‘ Poetics’: 

‘So say the foolish!’ Say the foolish so, Love ? 
‘Flower she is, my rose ’"—or else, ‘ My very swan is she ’— 
Or perhaps, ‘ Yon maid-moon, blessing earth below, Love, 
hou art thou !’—to them belike : no such vain words from me. 
‘Hush, rose, blush! no balm like breath,’ I chide it: 
‘Bend thy neck its best, swan,—hers the whiter curve!’ 
Be the moon the moon: my Love I place beside it : 

Whatis she? Her human self,—no lower word will serve. 

The volume is very gracefully and tenderly dedicated te 
Mr. Browning’s friend, Mrs. Arthur Bronson. The American 
publishers have bestowed upon it the care and taste always 
to be found in their publications, and from the same plates 
print two editions—one to correspond with their edition 
of the poet’s complete works, and a smaller one, bound up 
in Persian silk stamped in gilt from a design by Mrs. Helen 
Whitman—a most attractive piece of artistic book-making. 
Further reference to Mr Browning and his works will be 
found on other pages. 
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‘*The Church in Modern Society ” * 

Tuis little book is one of those signs of the times which 
are multiplying on every hand, betokening a freshening 
sense of the true function of the Church in human society, 
and a deepening desire to vitalize that function, by securing 
some better unity in the Church itself. The true conception 
of the Church has suffered greatly between the two extreme 
thoughts of it. On the one hand, there has been a concep- 
tion of its divine character, which has found that divineness 
in the supposed miraculous nature of its institutions. At 
the other extreme stands the pure individualism in Christi- 
anity, which ignores or actively depreciates the value of in- 
stitutions altogether. Between the champions of these two 
extremes, this book appears as a calm, clear plea for a 
conception of the Church which is natural, historic, and 
preservative of the good alike in institutionalism and in in- 
dividualism, and which is promotive of unity rather than of 
discord. 

The first chapter considers ‘ Permanent Institutions.’ It 


places the Church among its sister institutions, the Family: 


and the State, as equally divine ordinations, and indicates 
the relation between them. ‘Church Development before 
the Reformation’ shows the imperfect condition in which 
these several institutions then existed—the pagan ideas of 
the Family, the Church and the State which were dominating 
society at large. In our modern life, the inordinate develop- 
ment of individualism since the Reformation and its hostile 
influence towards these institutions of humanity are then 
traced, and the disintegrating effect upon the Church, 
especially, is emphasized. The problems of our modern 
world are then shown to lead back to one indispensable fac- 
tor, if the solution of those problems is to be found—the 
action of the Church of Jesus Christ, as the battery of moral 
forces for the regeneration of human society, upon the other 
great institutions of humanity, the Family and the State. To 
be such a centre of regenerating influence, the Church must 
be true to itself, at one with itself ; must waste no power in 
idle friction and in needless action; concentrating its ener- 
gies upon its true tasks in the body politic ; becoming the 
vital centre of the organism. The religious problem of the 
day in our land is, then, the problem of the true unity of the 
Church—the conception of the Church as at once historic, 
institutional, organic, yet large as ‘the blessed company of 
all faithful people.’ ‘The Church in the Family’ can only 
make its vitalizing presence thoroughly felt, in the serious 
issues of marriage and divorce which are before the nation, as 
that Church itself is found worthy to be the soul within the 
body of the nation, an organic unity vitalizing the outer body. 
The Church among the people can seriously grapple with the 
great popular problems of economics and politics and reform 
only asits own attentionisturned away from merely ecclesias- 
tical interests towards the larger human interests, and before 
these vast concerns it learns to find its true unity and comes 
in touch with all true reform. ‘The Church in the Nation’ 
must be a national Church in some sense. The only sense 
in which such unity, as of a national Church, can be reached, 
within our day or the days that are soon to follow after us, 
is suggested from the analogy of the State itself. Our na- 
tion is a federation of states. The Church for whose unity 
prayers are going up with such increasing fervor—whatever 
the ultimate ideal of that unity may be—can become, within 
our day, a federation of the churches of the United States. 
It is in the direction of this practical solution of the prob- 
lem of unity that the argument of this book makes clearly 
and strongly. The United Churches of America is an ideal 
not beyond realization. Such a federation for practical 
work would eliminate a vast amount of waste and friction 
which now takes place in the rivalries of contending sects, 
and would give such federated action a power transcending 
anything that has ever been realized in our land—a power 
in some sense commensurate with the enormous responsibili- 


* The Church in Modern Society. By Julius H. Ward. $1. Boston “and [New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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ties that are now before the Church in our country. Here, 
then, is no sentimental plea for the unity of the theorist, no 
mere cloud-building of the dreamer, but a plain, forcible 
plea for a possible, practical and most important step for- 
ward in the direction of Christian unity. It is possible that 
the very largeness and American practicalness of the con- 
ception underlying this book may turn the ecclesiastical 
mind from it; but these are the features which will ensure 
a wider hearing and a more generous appreciation from the 
larger hosts in our various churches, The book is more 
significant as the production of one who, through the last de- 
cade, has had his hand on the pulse of Christian life in our 
country, as it beats through the press of the country, reli- 
gious and secular, and who has done much, in a quiet way, 
to quicken those pulse-beats, in all generous sympathies and 
ardent aspirations toward the Church of the future. 





Stepniak’s ‘‘ Career of a Nihilist ” * 


TO HAVE READ ‘Stepniak’s’ ‘Career of a Nihilist’ and 
laid it down, is like drawing breath after fierce pelting by a 
sudden hailstorm, in some Alpine pass, where frowning 
rocks shut out the blue of heaven. With resistless power 
the author carries along his doomed young hero, from a 
safe retreat in Switzerland, back to the deadly peril of Rus- 
sian soil, straight to the gallows’ foot, in voluntary immola- 
tion before the Moloch of duty to his order. With Andrey 
the Nihilist, casting judgment to the winds, must go the 
sympathy of readers. The key-note of the story is struck 
in the passage describing Andrey’s arrival at evening upon 
the Russian frontier—a passage as suggestive in sentiment, 
as the scene of Millet’s ‘Angelus.’ ‘The sun had set, and the 
purple reflection of the skies imparted some beauty even to 
the dreary landscape of the Prussian lowlands. A boundless 
plain extended in all directions, but Andrey could already 
discern at a distance the miserable thatched huts of the 
Russian villages, which are so striking a contrast to the 
spacious cottages, with their roofs of red tiles, on the Ger- 
man side. There could be no doubt of it. Beyond these 
bushes lay Russia, the melancholy land after which his 
heart was yearning. In a few minutes, he would tread this 
tear-sown soil, for whose sake he was so eager to place his 
life in jeopardy.’ 

The compelling cause of Andrey’s return to Russia being 
the arrest of his intimate friend Boris, one of the hundreds 
daily falling at their post amid scenes of horror unspeakable, 
he was at once plunged into the machinations of that 
‘mysterious body which had undermined the Tsar’s power 
beneath his very nose, and contrived to hide itself almost 
under the skirts of his gendarmes and policemen.’ Almost 
immediately, there came into the young man’s life an in- 
fluence so soft and radiant as to confer upon his love-epi- 
sode with Tatia the effect of as ingle ray of sunshine stream- 
ing between dungeon bars. It would almost seem that all 
the art of the novelist had been bent to the task of pictur- 
ing the straightforward, natural, every-day love-making be- 
tween these two hapless young people, in order to enhance 
the dramatic anguish of its inevitable wreck. Such is not 
the impression derived from the terrible fate of Boris and his 
wife Zina, hanged together upon one scaffold, under circum- 
stances that fire the blood of Andrey to a last desperate 
effort at revenge, by an attack upon the person of the Tsar. 
This couple, so calm, so self-controlled, so heroic in their out- 
lines, are of the stuff from which have been fashioned the 
martyrs of all time. But that Andrey and his lovely, joyous, 
generous Tatia should suffer in such a cause, but accentuates 
the apparent futility of a most pitiable struggle. ‘Andrey 
had perished,’ ends the tale of Andrey’s sacrifice. ‘But the 
work for which he died did not perish. It goes forward from 
defeat to defeat towards the final victory, which in this sad 
world of ours cannot be obtained save by the sufferings and 
the sacrifice of the chosen few.’ 


* The Career of a Nihilist By ‘Stepniak.’ 75 cts. New York: Harper & Bros. 
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“ Cinq-Mars we 
Count ALFRED DE Vicny, who died in 1863, is known to 
the world outside of France as the author of one book— 
*Cinq-Mars,’ a romance of Richelieu and of the intrigues 
whirling about the ‘ cardinal generalissimo.’ His delicate 
physiognomy is an index to his work,—delicate, strong, re- 
fined, individual,’the work of an aristocratic young French 
officer bred in the highest traditions of the haute noblesse 
and murmurous of the hot-house air which has furnished its 
intellectual ozone to France during the last hundred years. 
In this brilliant yet enervating air had lived Byron before 
him, and through it with his meteoric radiance passed Lam- 
artine simultaneously with de Vigny. When a genius so 
powerful as Goethe’s felt the radiation of Byron as of some 
passionate tactual experience, it could not be expected that 
a talent so tender as de Vigny’s could escape the same 
occulting if stimulating influence. Accordingly, de Vigny’s 
poetry is sometimes Childe-Haroldesque in its appeal to in- 
dividualism, to personality. Beginning with imitations of 
Greek elegies and of André Chénier, the poet passed to a 
phase imitative of Klopstock and the ‘ Messiah.’ His beauti- 
ful poem of ‘ Elva’ was one of the finest products of the 
French ecstatic school of the early nineteenth century. 
From this stage he passed to an impersonal stage, so to 
speak, and produced a series of poems antique, Biblical, and 
modern that excel in the elegance of their finish and the 
purity of their imagination, though they are as cold to the 
touch as the marble image of Aphrodite. In his romances 
human pulses began to throb again. ‘Cinq-Mars,’ begun in 
garrison amid the sublime scenery of the Pyrenees, was 
completed in 1824, and enjoyed immediate success. It was 
a story of the decrepit time of Louis XIII., whose tottering 
figure is thrown on the canvas as an admirable foil over 
against the luminous and invincible face of Richelieu. Marie 
de Gonzaga, Anne of Austria, de Thou, and many a vanished 
historical worthy creep forth from the dusty alcoves of the 
Bibliothéque Royale, where de Vigny made his studies for 
‘them, and live again around the commanding form of Cinq- 
Mars himself,—just such a form as towers like one of Tar- 
quin’s poppies and would as readily have been despatched. 
The fine etchings and handsome press-work of the Univer- 
sity Press at Cambridge lend a hand to the appropriate illus- 
tration of this striking story, which is excellently translated 
by William Hazlitt and is accompanied by notes and his- 
torical documents. 





“Recent Economic Changes” + 

‘Recent Economic Changes,’ by David A. Wells, is a re- 
print of the author’s articles published some time since in 
The Popular Science Monthly. These papers attracted con- 
siderable notice at the time of their serial publication, and a 
revised edition of them will be welcome to students of 
economic science. They have one literary fault, owing to 
the form in which they were first written. Points that have 
been treated in one essay are often brought up again in an- 
other, and some ground is traversed several times over in 
the course of the volume. Apart from this, however, the 
literary form of the work is excellent. The author’s object 
is to explain the depression of trade which, beginning in the 
autumn of 1873, has continued, with some intermissions, 
ever since. Some have believed it due to a scarcity of gold 
consequent on the demonetization of silver and the resump- 
tion of specie payments in the United States and elsewhere. 
This view Mr. Wells rejects, maintaining that the de- 
pression is caused by the great improvements in industry 
during the past thirty years, which have resulted in over- 
production and a general fall in prices. By depression 
of trade he does not mean a diminution of production nor 
a falling-off in the earnings of the masses, but only a decline 
in profits; for he expressly says that there has been an in- 


* Cing-Mars. By Alfred de Vigny. Tr. by William Hazlitt. With drawings by A. 
Dawani, etched by Gaujean. ae. $6. Boston: Little, Brown & 
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crease in the volume of business, and that wages have risen. 

How far these views are correct is too large a subject to 
be considered here; but the facts that Mr. Wells has col- 
lected in support and illustration of his theory are of great 
interest and value, and will be useful to those who dis- 
sent from his views as well as to those who agrée with them. 
He takes up the various branches of industry one after ‘an- 
other, and shows concisely but clearly what improvements 
have been made in them during recent years, and how these 
improvements have reduced the cost of production. He 
discusses also the prevailing discontent of labor, which he 
attributes mainly to the economic changes he has delineated; 
and he closes with an attempt to forecast the future. Im- 
provements in production, he thinks, are destined to con- 
tinue indefinitely, and though their introduction will be 
attended, as heretofore, by some hardship to individuals, 
their ultimate effect will be beneficial to all classes. Stu- 
dents of economic phenomena will find Mr. Wells’s work of 
much greater value than most books on such themes that 
issue from the press. 





Mrs. Preston’s ‘‘ Monographs ” * 

THIS LUXURIOUS edition of Mrs. Preston’s sketches of 
European travel, English and Continental, is a pleasant 
reminder that the day of ‘fireside travels’ is near—the 
day impressively called by the French / jour de J’an, as if 
no other day were quite so full or so fair. Into these brief 
impressions of novel scenes and new countries Mrs. Preston 
has thrown a vivacity and distinctness not often vouchsafed 
to travellers young or globe-trotters old. It is evident on 
every page that she went to Europe ‘thoroughly prepared 
for the change,’ as pious people say, with mind and memory 
swimming with all that long reading and extensive study 
could contribute to make the trip enjoyable and memora- 
ble. She lands in England, and revels in its greenery and 
associations; flits to France and drinks in its Frenchiness; 
passes over into Switzerland among the glaciers and the 
Alpen-glow; picnicks on the Drachenfels, and ‘mouses 
around’ among the a//ées of Antwerp. The skull-caps of 
Cologne are not forgotten, and the windmills of Holland. 
She and her party dive into the oudliettes of Chillon, emerge 
at St. Bernard’s Dijon among the red wines of sunny Cham- 
paigne, and presently turn up in the crypts of Canterbury 
Cathedral and the heart of England. They see the white 
peacocks of Warwick Castle, and fill their memories full of 
the sights and scenery of ‘Wordsworthshire.’ Abbotsford 
is not omitted, nor the green quadrangles of Oxford, nor 
King William’s orange-trees, nor Doré Gallery, nor Cripple- 
gate Church. Everywhere she goes, sympathetic enthusi- 
asm kindles her pen; her attitude is appreciative and in- 
telligent; ‘Europe is very delightful’ but America—‘is still 
more so,’ is her conclusion. It is the visit of a poet toa 
poetic land. 





“ Selections from De Quincey ” + 


THIS AGE might well be called the ‘Age of Dainty Vol- 
umes,’ so numerous and so charming are the products of its 
‘ pocket-edition’ presses. Not long since we sang the praises 
of the Stott ‘Montaigne,’ one of a series of typographical. 
tidbits issuing from the London house of David Stott. Since 
then several new volumes have come out, and among them 
book-lovers will recognize as most pleasant the selections 
from De Quincey’s writings now lying before us in two vol- 
umes, edited by W. H. Bennett. These selections include 
the ever-captivating ‘Opium-Eater’ and ‘ Murder as a Fine 
Art,’ and reveal De Quincey at his happiest in the realms of 
imaginative art and personal experience. No English writer 
approaches him in describing certain weird and uncanny 
holes and corners of our human nature—the holes and cor- 
wi ne tet ere 


+ Selections from De Quincey. Ed. by W. H. Bennett. 2vols. $1.50. New Yerk: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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ners flung open by anesthetics, illuminated by grave-yard 
candles, or revealed as one gropes in the borderland between 


sensation and insensibility. De Quincey grasped these 
elusive regions of our psychological geography and held 
them fast in his artistic grip, mapping out marvellous regions 
never dreamt of in Mercator’s globes, and suggesting abysms 
of consciousness and of conscience never explored before by 
the metaphysical Stanleys. The sources of this Nile have 
been seen and pictured by De Quincey alone—that strange 
White-and-Blue Nile of half-consciousness and interrupted 
sensation where the lights burn thin and the waters flow swift, 
and there is a turbid roar of things creeping out of darkness. 
Here De Quincey dwelt, beside this magic river, and to this 
land his decanter of laudanum gave him admission when- 
ever he was world-weary. ‘Suspiria de Profundis ’ are wafted 
to us from this haunted tropic, and have found their way 
into these tiny volumes, where the gloom is mellowed by 
* Recollections of Charles Lamb’ and an essay on ‘ ‘The Eng- 
lish Mail-Coach.’ Two etchings add a value of their own to 
the collection, which belongs to an English dibliothégue des 
bibliophiles. 





Holiday Publications and Books for the Young 

A PRETTY young woman in a vaporous landscape and a Dolly 
Varden costume confronts one smilingly on opening ‘ Fac-Similes 
of yg men by American Artists.’ Mr, Percy Moran, who has 
had the happiness of painting her, calls her ‘ Dorothy.’ ‘A Spring 
Pastoral,’ in grey, green and apple-blossom pink, by Mr. Hamilton 
Gibson, follows. A flaring vision of loveliness in carmine and black 
lace is from the brush of Mr. J. L. G. Ferris ; and a pretty creature, 
looking very contented in a rococo boudoir, though supposed to be 
consumed with ‘ Vain Regrets’ for a lovely huzzar whose portrait 
hangs on her wall, is by Mr. H. W. McVickar. ‘An Old-Time 
Merchantman’ under full sail, by James MacDonald Barnsley; ‘An 
Old Chest,’ by James Symington, being robbed of its treasures by 
a plump young person in white; and ‘ Conciliation,’ by Paul Nim- 
mo Moran—a Japanese girl in pink and a parasol ‘ conciliating’ a 
dragon by putting a rose between its jaws,—are the other pictorial 
contents of the volume. Mr. Ripley Hitchcock supplies the text, 
which deals with the history of water-color painting in America 
and with the lives of the artists represented. ($12.50. Fred’k A. 
Stokes & Bro.) 





MEssRS. STOKES have shown judgment and taste in getting 
two of their children's books of verse written by poets of standing, 
such as Edith M. Thomas and Helen Gray Cone. Pretty volumes, 
illustrated.in colors, are ‘ Babes of the Nations’ ($1.50), by Miss 
Thomas, and ‘One, Two, Three, Four’ ($1), by Miss Cone, the 
artist being Maud Humphrey. A book for grown folks is ‘My 
Country ’tis of Thee’ ($1.50), with sketches, in color, of Niagara, 
Lake George, the California Sierras, the Cafion of the Colorado, 
Mammoth Cave, and other natural curiosities from the ends of the 
land. Miss Humphrey's babies in the first two books are charm- 
ingly drawn and colored. and would all take prizes at any properly 
conducted baby-show. All three books have captivating covers. 
‘The Sunter Calendar of the Months’ (50 cts.) is illustrated by 
Mrs. J. Pauline Sunter with sketches of grotesque little toddlers, 
each engaged in some seasonable piece of mischief, ankle-deep in 
sea-water or in snow, or over head and ears in love with a very fat 
puppy. It is held together with a bow of blue ribbon. (Fred‘k A. 

tokes & Bro.) 





THE MINIATURE edition, in two volumes, of ‘ Elia’ in the Stott 
Library, is just the sort of thing to slip in your pocket, next summer, 
when you go fishing, or walking, or when, about holiday time, you 
pay a visit to your publisher and have to wait in the ante-room. It 
is a model of neatness, compactness, cheapness and unpretentious- 
ness. Its cover in brown and blue, its frontispiece of Lamb's cot- 
tage at Edmonton, its thin but white paper, small page and scant 
margin but readable type, like many other things made only to be 
useful, have a sort of familiar charm which grows on the owner. It 
is not too much to say that until a really artistic edition, not an 
édition de luxe, of Lamb is issued, this will remain the most de- 
sirable on ee of appearance and convenience. ($1.50. Mac- 
millan & Co.) 





‘THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC,’ Venice, shown in a series 
of very good colored plates copied from photographs and described 
in spare riate text, with small views of other points of interest in- 
serted, s. 


uld make an enjoyable Christmas present to anyone who 
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has seen or who hopes to see the originals. The views are of the 
Square of St. Mark’s, the Cathedral itself, the Grand Canal, the 
Doge’s Palace and the Campanile from the water and the Bridge 
of the Rialto. The coloring is tasteful and the text, selected from 
Charlies Yriarte, is all that could be desired. ($2. Fred’k A. 
Stokes & Bro.) ——A SERIES of photographic views of and about 
Montclair, New Jersey, has been printed in a large album held to- 
gether with blue cord, of W. I. Lincoln Adams, editor of Zhe 
Photographic Times, They are set together three or four ona 
page. Railroad buildings, churches, ponds, woods in autumn and 
in winter, old orchards in blossom, and old landmarks in decay, are 
some of the subjects. They are printed in brown and dark n 
inks, and together make an agreeable souvenir of a pretty village. 
The edition is limited to 150 copies. ($4. Montclair: Edward 
Madison.) 





TIMOTHY WRIGGER, gunner, starts to tell some of his young 
friends about ‘The Cruise of the Wasp,’ which he calls ‘the 
Wopps’; but his highly spiced yarn is ‘taken out of his mouth,’ 
as : would say, by one of his old shipmates, who has taken 
to book-making. Hence, we have a composite narrative, writ- 
ten by Mr. Henry Frith, with notes and comments by Timothy 
Wrigger. There is plenty of sea-fighting, of chasing and being 
chased, of camping-out in Cuba, of a cataract reddened with human 
gore, and other things tremendous and delightful. The book is 
illustrated. ($1.25. George Routledge & Sons.)\——THE- UBI- 
QUITOUS Mr. G. A. Henty has gathered into one small volume, 
with illustrations, five ‘Tales of Daring and Adventure ’—namely, 
‘Bears and Dacoits’; ‘ The Paternosters,’ a tale of shipwreck on 
certain rocks, so called, near the Isle of Jersey; ‘A Pipe of Mys- 
tery,’ a tale of tigers and Hindoos; ‘White-Faced Dick’, a story 
which should have been told by Bret Harte; and ‘A Brush with 
the Chinese.’ (75 cts. Scribner & Welford.) 


‘BETTY LEICESTER’ is supposed by her father to look like 
Bewick’s woodcut of the Robin Redbreast. Her friend, Harry 
Foster, who has a reputation for idleness, is in reality a hard-work- 
ing collector of fishes and insects. From these indications it 
might be supposed that her story was a mere vehicle for the con- 
veyance of instruction in natural history; but Betty has other 
friends and other interests. She and Ellen Grant and Mary Beck 
instituted the Sin Book Club—the proceedings of which were 
kept profoundly secret, until Sarah Orne Jewett disclosed them to 
an unblushing world. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co..——_-WILL 
there ever be a boy’s book without pirates? Should there ever be 
a boy’s book without pirates? The latter question, at least, will 
be answered in the negative by readers of Mr. W. L. Alden’s ‘ Loss 
of the Swansea.’ The scene is in Florida, but the story could be 
no more amusing if it were in Penzance. There is a mutiny, a 
cave and a labyrinth in the Everglades. What could a boy want 
more ?—unless it were illustrations, and these the book contains. 
($1. D. Lothrop Co.) 








Minor Notices 

‘DEATH NOBANE'’ is a felicitous title adapted from the words of 
the ‘ victim,’ which Cicero employed to give his imaginary conver- 
sation the properturn. The book has a dainty, white parchment- 
paper binding, and the print is laid on broad-margined paper. The 
contents are noless goodly than the case. Mr. Robert Black, late of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, has translated Cicero’s first Tuscu- 
lan Disputation, and to the text has affixed abundant notes. The 
translation occupies 101 pages, and the notes and comments 70. 
Mr. Black, strange as it may seem, has not many rivals in print, for 
he tells us that the only translations into English of this superb 
essay of Cicero are those in the Bohn Library, the two being ap- 
parently by the same hand. Mr. Black's version is accurate, 
smooth, strong, graceful and very enjoyable. Though the reviewer 
read the original in his college days, twenty years ago, he cannot 
forget the strength and freshness of both thought and style of this 
old Roman, who discoursed so cheerily of death and considered it 
no bane. In his preface, Mr. Black rather intimates that we are 
not much better off in our philosophy and feelings about death than 
was Cicero ; but as the translator has an eye on the foolishness of 
unreformed funeral customs, we must discount his words without 
stigmatizing him as an agnostic. ($1.50. Scribner & Welford.) 





THAT DEATH is but the beginning of a higher life, and that 
passing through the valley of the great shadow is but the necessary 
entrance to more light and joy, is the ‘ burden’ of a little book by 
Mr. Benjamin G.Smith. He entitles his brochuré ‘ From Over the 
Border ; or, Light on the Normal Life of Man.’ It is one of the 
many pictures of the life hereafter which those who cherish the 
hope of immortal life love to paint to the mind's eye by means of 
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words, Like ‘Gates Ajar’ and ‘Letters from Heaven,’ the re- 
sultant photograph of thought is one limited by the author's. per- 
sonality. Such books will always find readers, and yield pleasure 
‘if not satisfaction to those hungering after the vision of things un- 
seen and eternal. In the last chapter, ‘ The Head-Master’s Adver- 
-saria,’ are the ‘ seeds of truth,’ or principles of the author's philoso- 
phy. The book comes, beautifully printed, from the University Press. 
r. Smith died this week. ($1. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co.) 





‘MAN AND HIS WorRLD; or, The Oneness of Now and Eternity,’ 
‘a series of imaginary discourses between Socrates and Protagoras,’ 
‘is a little book in scholarly and speculative vein, by Mr. John Darby, 
who is known as the author of ‘Odd Hours of a Physician.’ In its 
resent form the book is an expansion of a work originally pub- 
ished, about twenty years ago, under the title of ‘Two Thousand 
Years After.’ The talks are about the soul, man, the philosophy of 
the eternal now, knowledge of self, and—we might add—a great 
many efceteras. Like atrue Philadelphia book on philosophy, it 
runs into, by a meandering course, the sublunary subjects of tariffs, 
‘banks, and brokerage. The final chapter on ‘ Towards the Subjec- 
tive’ reminds us of Walt Whitman's prose, without the brilliant 
‘flashes of genius found in the writer across the Delaware. On the 
‘last page (259), we find also that this present volume is but an in- 
troduction to another by the same author, in which he pursues, 
after (a somewhat long way after) the manner of the Greek philoso- 
phers, his recondite themes. ($1. Lippincott Co.)—— 
HE CARISBROOKE LIBRARY is a series of handsomely printed 
volumes, edited by Henry Morley, appearing at intervals of two 
‘months. The type is larger and clearer and the editorial annota- 
tions are more abundant than in the Universal Library, of which it 
isa supplement and continuation. Vol. V., now in our hands, is an 
exceedingly well-selected presentation of Milton’s Prose Works. 
The papers reprinted relate to God and man, man and wife, man 
and child, man and man, and freedom in Church and State. In 
English literature Milton will never be obsolete, and all who would 
be masters by pen or voice of strong, clear, conquering English 
‘must study him. John Bright knew the secret of the great Puritan’s 
wer, and studied his pages night and day. ($1. George Rout- 
edge & Sons.) 





THE ENCYCLOPADIA of travels of ex-Mayor Carter H. Harrison 
-of Chicago exceeds in avoirdupois the limit allowed in the United 
States mails, but it is not, for all that, heavy reading. In his trip 
around the world, in company with two lads of seventeen and 
-eighteen years of age, he looked at many countries, and was absent 
from the Illinois centre of the universe about five hundred days. 
‘A Race with the Sun’ is what he entitles his gorgeously covered 
and splendidly illustrated book. His fifty-three chapters are sup- 
plemented by thirty-two full-page pictures which set before us the 
‘wonderful scenes upon which the world-traveller looks. For the 
most part, these are unhackneyed subjects, and one can richly en- 
joy an —s in studying the pictures alone. The literary matter 
is areprint of the letters written on the way, but well arranged, 
condensed, and edited, to their manifest improvement. A student 
and traveller in early life, and a widely-experienced practical man 
-of affairs before he began his trip, Mr. Carter pays attention to 
many points which the average tourist does not see or care for. 
An index would have added to the volume’s permanent value. Fur- 
ther, all circum-mundane tourists should, on their return home, 
-employ a consulting Orientalist or scholar to improve their spelling 
-of geographical names. They should also weed out the inevitable 
inaccuracies, not to say puerilities, which they are sure to pick up 
from resident foreigners who do not know the language or facts 
concerning the country and people among whom they dwell, and 
-about which they glibly talk. ($5. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





‘KIRK MUNROE’ is an authority on the California of forty years 
+ he has seen much of what he writes about, and knows where- 
of he speaks. His ‘Golden Days of ’49’ is ‘a tale of the Califor- 
nia diggings,’ and his capacity as a story-teller shows most attract- 
‘ively in this stirring volume. To the reviewer, who has seen only 
the San Francisco of gorgeous hotels, high-capped palaces of trade, 
-and the grand tgs of civilization in general, it requires a vivid 
pen like Munroe’s to call to resurrection in print the Sam-Francisco 
of the spring of 1849. Then the city wasof canvas and board, and 
gold was dug in the streets. Capitally told is the story of the 
“voyage to and across the Isthmus of Panama, and the adventures 
of the young men who rushed into the new El Dorado, ‘The dig- 
gings’ appear before us in all their detail of prospecting, picking, 
shoveling, washing, and the alternations of hope and fear, varied by 
attacks of grizzly bears and stampeding of mules. The pack-trains, 
the merrymakings, the strange and curious characters, the China- 
man, and all the wonderful variety of adventure which boys so love 
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to read about, are found clearly 


rtrayed in these thrilling s. 
As full as a Christmas plum-pudding of plums is this book of lively 


episodes. The illustrations are double-paged, and are unusually 

clear, striking and fitted to reinforce the text. On the cover wr 

have the out-fla~hing sun rising over the plains on which the 

‘ prairie-schooner,’ the emigrants wagon, is making the ruts which 

a are to be obliterated by railways. ($2.25. Dodd, Mead & 
0.) 





MOST JUSTLY among the World’s Workers must be enrolled the 
man who moulded hearts and lives instead of brass or marble, and 
who shed ink instead of blood. Though there is but one full 
biography of Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby, by the one Arthur P. 
Stanley, yet Miss Rose E. Selfe is worthy to give us a sketch of that 
beautiful life. In a hundred pages or more we are shown what 
Thomas Arnold did, and how he steadied the wavering line of 
humanity when it needed most the bugle-call of a high example. 
Most fitly the biographer has prefixed to each of the twelve chap- 
ters extracts from the son Matthew’s poem on Rugby Chapel. We 
remember that, when visiting Smith College, the great critic was 
asked to read some of his own poems and declined to do so, but 
yielded when permitted to read those that related tohis father. In 
a touching and deeply sympathetic tone, he read the poem on 
which the little book now before us is but a prose commentary, 
though fitting and conveniently readable. (Socts. Cassell & Co.) 
—A VACANT field was entered when Mr. George W. Cable pub- 
lished as a book, in 1883, his Century papers on ‘ The Silent South.’ 
His text concerns the black man (the ex-slave ‘ freed—not free’), 
and on this text he delivers a powerful and eloquent sermon. In 
the new edition, now issued, he answers the only serious criticisms 
that have been made upon his arguments and statements, and 
answers them clearly, and, it seems to us, fairly. ‘ The Freedman’s 
Case in Equity’ and ‘ The Convict Lease System’ are so treated 
that whatever other literature on these themes may arise dur- 
ing the discussion, Mr. Cable’s book must be a permanent influence, 
impossible for writers on either side to ignore. A portrait of the 
author is prefixed. ($1. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





ALL LOVERS of their race, and all who want to make society 
better, will welcome any light thrown upon the problem of crime. 
Chief-Justice S. N. Green of the Supreme Court of Michigan, now 
over four-score years of age, has written a volume which must take 
high rank in the library devoted to penology. It is entitled ‘ Crime : 
Its Nature, Causes, Treatment a Prevention.” The author dis- 
cusses the subject in a broad and philosophical manner. Among 
the causes he names are heredity, pre-natal influences, intemperance, 
ignorance, idleness, avarice, personal ambition, the conflict of capital 
and labor, etc. He is no one-sided theorist, but a practical jurist 
as well as philanthropfst. He reviews the history of the treatment 
of crime, points out wherein our present system lacks, and suggests 
practical reforms. Education is chief among the preventives; and 
to lessen intemperance, enlightened training of youth must replace 
or supplement repressive legislation. A temperate discussion con- 
cerning the harmonization of the claims of capital and labor follows. 
In a final chapter the author advocates the use and advantage of 
convict labor in prisons, care for the welfare of the discharged 
prisoner, the equal education of the sexes, and the restriction of 
foreign immigration. A valuable and timely book. ($2. J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 





‘THE HONORS OF THE EMPIRE STATE in the War of the Re- 
bellion ’ is a book which every public library in the State of New 
York should possess. It is compiled by Mr. Thomas S. Town- 
send, to whom we are also indebted for ‘ The Library of National 
Records.’ He dedicates his work to the eleven hundred commis- 
sioned officers of the volunteer regiments sent from New York who 
died for their country during the War. Probably no other Strate 
sacrificed more freely her resources in blood and treasure, brain, 
and energy, for the preservation of the Union. In terse and elo- 

uent chapters the story of New York’s part in every line of en- 
; urea is told. Then follow a number of appendices in which 
are recorded the deeds of a thousand heroes; a condensed 
regimental history of the organized bodies of militia, cavalry, artil- 
lery, engineers, and volunteer infantry; and the name, rank, regi- 
ment and date of death of the officers killed, or who died of wounds 
or disease. A full index completes a work of permanent value, in 
which every patriotic New Yorker must feel an interest.' ($2.50. 
A. Lovell & Co.)——PRESIDENT BENJAMIN ANDREWS'S paper, 
read before the third annual meeting of the American Economic 
Association in Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1888, on ‘ An Honest Dollar,’ 
is a strong discussion of what should constitute the standard dol- 
lar of the United States. With this pamphlet of fifty pages is also 
given the index to Vol. IV. of the Society's publications. 
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‘INDIVIDUALISM: A SYSTEM OF POLITICS’ is a strong book 
on political economy, by Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe, an English 
lawyer and author of ‘ Principles of Philology’ and other works. 
The burden of the author’s able treatise is to show that most of 
the ardent zeal of socialists and nationalists is not well based, and 
that to the end of time the main work of civilization and progress 
will be by and through the individual. He treats of the State, its 

wth and evolution, of the structure and functions of the State, 
iscusses property, capital, the labor question, labor capitalization, 
land-law reformers, and other kindred topics, ably and clearly, 
Such a book is a good tonic after dreaming the dreams of Bellamy. 
Some writer of genius ought to put its hard facts and strong argu- 
ments into the — and readable form of a story. This hand- 
some English k is an octavo of nearly four hundred pages, 
lacking, as it ought not, an index. ($4. Macmillan & Co.)—— 
BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS are becoming more and more necessary as 
publishers’ issues multiply. Indexes and catalogues are the friendly 
guides which help the traveller through bookland. Among these 
welcome aids we mention the ‘ Alphabetic Catalogue of the Eng- 
lish Books in the Circulating Department of the Cleveland Public 
Library.’ Authors, titles and subjects are given according to the 
dictionary method, and the finding of writer, title or theme is 
easy. The 1407 broad, handsome pages are well printed, and the 
best methods of life-long experts in book-classification have been 
followed, so that we can pronounce this piece of industry one of 
the best for its purpose. Mr. W. H. Brett is Librarian, Maria T. 
Hubbell, Assistant Librarian, and Cecelia M. Hutson assistant in 
cataloguing of this useful and promising public library in the Lake 
City. A careful hunt along certain lines has shown us but one 
typographical mistake, and a general glance seems to indicate that 
slips of the pen and printer’s mistakes are creditably few. (Cleve- 
land, O.: Public Library.) : 





‘EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL of Elizabeth Drinker, from 
1759 to 1807,’ edited by Henry D. Biddle, describes a quiet, un- 
eventful life in Philadelphia during the eighteenth century. The en- 
tries are too brief to give any large insight into the life of the time; 
but here and there the attentive reader will find much curious and 

‘attractive information about people and events. It has an in- 
trinsic value from the fact that it describes the home-life and the 
ordinary doings of a woman who had no part in the great concerns 
of the world. Her Quaker simplicity shines out on every page, 
lending dignity to the events she records. The book is of much 
value for the social history of the time, and will doubtless be drawn 
upon frequently by future historians. ($2. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
——‘ ENGLISH IDYLS’ is the title of a neatly printed and simply 
bound little book, by Mr. P. H. Emerson, author of several art-books 
illustrated by photo-etchings and a work on ‘ Naturalistic Photog- 
raphy for Students of Art.’ Of the idyls in the present collection 
there are a baker’s dozen, and most of them are pleasant reading ; 
but somehow we do not always find ourselves in the proper mood 
to appreciate them, perhaps because the theme does not impress us 
as being altogether suited to the idyllic style of prose. This 
* Evening Song,’ from Idyl IV., will give a fair idea of Mr. Emer- 
son at his best :—‘ The yellow sun sloped down towards the beds 
of reeds waving against the western sky, bathing marsh and idle 
windmills in golden splendor, and gilding with bright fingers the 
drooping purple reed tassels flecked with silver dust, for the sum- 
mer was well nigh spent, and the reeds grow gray as death draws 
near, for nature spareth not even the tresses of the water-plants.’ 
The author succeeds in depicting nature with photographic accu- 
racy and imbuing his descriptions with a poetic atmosphere. (Lon- 
don : Sampson, Low & Co.) 





The Lounger 


A VERY PRETTY souvenir of the International Copyright break- 
fast at Delmonico’s on Dec. 7 was given to Count Emile de 
Kératry on the eve of his departure for Europe, a week ago. It 
was a dainty volume bound in white vellum, by Tapley, and con- 
taining an invitation to the breakfast, signed in autograph by the 
Committee of Arrangements and the various authors, publishers 
and other professional and business men who subscribed to the 
testimonial, together with the letters of regret received from ex- 
President Cleveland, the Hon. J. R. Lowell, Gen. Sherman and 
others, to say nothing of a cordial note from Mrs. Cleveland, which 
the gallant Frenchman will doubtless prize more highly than any- 
thing else in the book. On the front cover Mr. Will Low—whose 
alliance with the French people by marriage gives him a special 


sympathy with any movement to knit closer the bonds of amity- 


peers the two nations—had drawn in colors an appropriate de- 
sign. Qn the whole the memento was a most agreeable one, and 
the Count was delighted to receive it, Speaking of International 
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Copyright, I am reminded that Mr. Charles Dudley Warner made 
an excellent little after-dinner speech in advocacy of it at the Fel- 
lowcraft Club’s monthly dinner, on Thursday of last week. 





IT was characteristic of Browning that even when overtaken by 
mortal illness he could not, or would not, realize that his condition 
was critical—that death was at hand. Even on the day he died, 
the cable tells us, he said that he was better, and would leave his 
bed the next day. As in the case of Emerson, the persistent op- 
timism that pervades his writings seems to have been a matter of 
temperament, of constitution, quite as much as of intellectual or 
spiritual conviction. His point of view was that of one who looks. 
back upon the world from that period of after time in which tne 
whole scheme of creation shall be unrolled before man’s sight, re- 
vealing the endless chain of events as the Creator has seen it 
from the first. As only the highly imaginative can, ‘he saw life 
steadily and saw it whole,’ and that it was rose-color in his sight is. 
a hopeful augury to men of narrower vision. In the ‘ Epilogue’ to 
his last book, ‘ Asolando,’ he characterizes himself in this stanza, 
which would be recognized anywhere as his, and which will be ac- 
cepted as a true presentment of the dominant trait in his morab 
constitution : 

One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward; 

Never doubted clouds would break ; 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph ; 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 





MR. ROBERT B. MINTURN, who died last Sunday—very sud- 
denly, though he had been an invalid for many month,— was a 
merchant of the old school. The type of which he was an ex- 
ponant was fostered by the conditions prevalent in the commercial 
world even so recently as twenty-five or thirty years ago, whereas. 
those that prevail to-day afford the youth who dedicates his talents. 
to a business career small ‘ shelter to grow ripe’ or ‘ leisure to grow 
wise.’ Before he was called upon to take the place his father had 
inherited in the. great house a Grinnell, Minturn & Co., Mr. Min- 
turn had made a long voyage to the East, and a little volume, 
‘From New York to Delhi,’ gave promise of a successful culti- 
vation of letters in conjunction with the conduct of mercantile 
enterprises. The exactions of business, however, prevented 
his engaging in active literary pursuits, though still permitting 
him to cultivate and store his mind to an extent uncommon 
among men engrossed,.in anything like the same degree, by practi- 
cal affairs. He not only read widely but thought deeply. Like 
his father and grandfather before him, he was a man of the highest 
sense of honor, and one who fully realized the duties imposed by 
citizenship in a free community. 





IT SEEMS THAT Mr. J. W. Alexander has made a painting from 
life of Walt Whitman. When I wrote on this subject some time ago, 
I thought that he had only made a charcoal sketch of the poet, but 
he has done more, and posterity will find in this portrait a perfect. 
likeness of the old bard. It has all the strength of his face, and at 
the same time all of its sweetness. I am quite satisfied with this 
portrait of Whitman, and believe every one of his admirers will be 
equally gratified when they see it. 





I AM curious to know what it is that makes a painting by one 
artist worth $10,000 and a painting by another, though equally good, 
eo even better, worth but $10. I saw some pictures recently 

y a painter who can just keep his head above water, which are as 
well painted as are the canvases of many artists who are on the 
topmost wave of popularity. Perhaps you will say they lack the 
sacred fire. On the contrary, they possess it toa greater degree 
than some of their more fortunate fellow-craftsmen. And yet they 
will lie in unknown graves while the others have lofty monuments. 
reared above their heads. I wonder what makes the difference. 
Sometimes I think it is enterprise, industry and tact—merely com- 
mercial qualities, that have nothing to do with the intrinsic merit of 
a work of art. 





I AM GLAD to know that our talented young fellow-townsman,. 
Theodore Robinson, is coming home from Paris and will set up his 
easel in New York. We have few painters who possess the charm 
of color and of sentiment that belong to Mr. Robinson. You will 
remember some of his pictures shown at the last exhibition of the 
Society of American Artists—one, in particular, that was called‘A 
Normandy Kitchen.’ Pee Breton might envy it, and Millet need 
not have been ashamed of it. Mr. Robinson, by the way, has taken 
a studio back of Will Low's in West Fifteenth Street—three flights 
of stairs and no elevator; but it is worth one’s while to take the 
climb, for he can kill two artists with one stone. Mr. Low, by the 
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way, has just finished what is perhaps his best effort, ‘Cupid Dis- 
armed ‘—a lovely thing, which has already found a purchaser, 
although I do not think it has ever been exhibited. The ownerhas 
consented to allow it to be engraved by William Sartain, so that 
the public will know the picture in black and white, in which 
medium it cannot fail to be attractive, though it will loose much by 
the absence of color. 





I UNDERSTAND that there is quite a reaction in favor of the once 
despised mezzotint, and that the dealers who were quick enough to 
anticipate it are reaping their reward. Let not the impecunious, 
however, hope to throw themselves into the field and reap along 
with the big dealers. It costs $2,000 to have the engraving made, 
and then comes the printing, which is not inexpensive. The en- 
graver is often paid two or three times as much as the artist, and 
Mr. Sartain seems to have the monopoly of the work. His father, 
John Sartain, was the American engraver par excellence of our 
— time, and the son has inherited his business if not his 
talent. 





THERE IS A LAW »f the State, if I mistake not, that condemns 
convicted murderers to death by electricity; yet by one of those 
paradoxes to which the American mind is gradually accustoming 
itself, the only man in New York City who is to-day absolutely se- 
cure from execution by electricity is the condemned murderer. En- 
ergetic Jawyers and the massive walls of the City Prison keep the 
deadly fluid at bay, while the industrious and inoffensive ‘ lineman,’ 
the casual pedestrian, and the unsuspecting car-driver are gathered 
to Abraham’s bosom from day to day with a thoroughness and 
despatch that must excite the hangman’s deepest envy. If an 
one fears that his turn may come next, my advice would be to take 
advantage ‘of the darkness that broods over Fifth Avenue nowa- 
nights, to deal a fatal blow to some passer-by. He will then be 
put out of electricity’s way till the wires are buried, and can trust 
to his counsel to save his neck from the hangman’s noose later on. 





London Letter 


A SHORT TIME ago I had my attention drawn to the distinction 
betwen the books one buys but does not read and the books one 
reads but does not buy. To the former order, it is tolerably cer- 
tain, belongs Martin Tupper’s ‘Proverbial Philosophy.’ Of the 

’ numbers of people in whose mouths were found the name of that 
time-honored volume on Saturday last, it would be invidious to 
hazard an opinion as to how many had ever perused its pages. It 
was a book to Aave—not to read: and the reason we were all 
speaking about it was simply because in the evening papers the 
death of Mr. Tupper was announced ; while, truth to tell, but a 
very few among us had any idea, until we read the announcement, 
that the author of the ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ’-had so recently been 
alive. He had, if we may so speak, vindicated his existence by 
dying. He is being buried as 1 write—(it is two o’clock in the 
afternoon of Tuesday, Dec. 3)—in the little churchyard of Alburg, 
iu Surrey. A few savants of the last generation may be in ot 
ance at the funeral, but the world at large takes scant notice of it. 

Martin Tupper was the son of the senior partner in the then well- 
known medical firm of Messrs. Tupper, Chilvers & Brown, the 
junior partner of which, by the way, was the husband of the Mrs. 

rown whose face, for many years, was invariably seen in close 
conjunction with that of Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the two friends 
being absolutely inseparable, as all Londoners, and a good many 
other people, were aware. Mr. Tupper, in looks, was a ruddy- 
faced, white-bearded, fine-looking Englishman; and, I am told, as 
hearty as he was handsome. His works created a storm of dis- 
cussion and criticism in their day—but that day was too soon for 
me. I freely confess that having, from my youth up, beheld with 
phlegmatic indifference the outlines of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ’ on 
the bookshelf, I find myself unequal now to the task of ‘ overhaul- 
ing’ it, and in consequence must leave the classic to its honored 
repose (for which your readers will doubtless thank me). 

We live in a perfect hubbub of new books and good books at this 
present time. Parcels came pouring in for me last night, at which 
I have not Sn had time to do more than glance; but I must say 
one word for an especially alluring budget from Messrs. Griffith 
& Farran, as to which I could have wished to be a child again, 
since they are children’s books. ‘A Ring of Rhymes’ and ‘Some 
Other People’ perhaps carry off the palm; but ‘A Sunday Book of 
Reading and Pictures’ will rejoice the heart of many a mother, 
who is in quest of really attractive Sabbath literature. 

From Messrs. Macmillan comes the new volume of the Twelve 
English Statesmen Series, ‘ Walpole,’ by John Morley, in parts ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and in parts perhaps just a little dry. Writ- 

ers like Mr. Morley wz?/ be so exact, circumstantial and statistical. 
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Why will they? Oh, because it is right and proper, gives to the 
hese 4 areal value, makes it what it is, etc. here should we be 
but for such historians? This may be very true—no doubt it is 
true ; but all the same how one’s eyes do pounce upon any little bit 
of story, gossip, scandal, or what not, in a volume of this kind f 
Horace Walpole’s close connection with the Court, his friendship 
and partnership in political affairs with the Queen of George IL, the 
shrewd, far-seeing, and liberal-minded Queen Caroline, afford the 
most lively. pages of the present memoir. Of Caroline we read 
that ‘she had a thorough grasp of the principles of Walpole’s 
policy, and comprehended and sympathized with his temper 
and maxims’; moreover, that no two persons were ever fitted 
more thoroughly to understand each other than these two. 
When we find, however, the Queen imploring the Minister to 
peruse Butler’s ‘Analogy,’ and endeavoring to inveigle him 
into a weekly discussion on the doctrine of free will, and 
other profound theological mysteries, we cannot but pre- 
sume that, with all the ‘understanding’ of each other, there 
must have been a point at which sympathy fell short. Wal- 
pole himself is thus tersely summarized: ‘The world will never 

lace Horace Walpole in the highest rank among those who 
rate governed men; for in the world’s final estimate, character 
goes further than act, imagination than utility, and its leaders strike 
as much by what they were as by what they did.’ Walpole did 
much that was great, we are thus to infer, but he was not a great 
man, There are many, however, who will like to read about him, 
and who after perusing Mr. Morley’s volume will be justified in 
forming their own opinion. 

What a queer book is ‘Gobi or Shamo’! None of us seem to 
know exactly what to make of it, and I am not above owning that, 
after reading and skipping, and being caught fast, and shaking my- 
self loose again from its really fascinating pages, I was fain to wait 
and hear what others might have to say before venturing to write 
this criticism. Then it turned out that nobody had anything to 
say. The manceuvre met with its fitting reward. There have been 
a fair number of readers, and the book has been talked of in literary 
circles, but 1am none the wiser. It is vagary—that is the truth, 
A dancing, prancing frolic of the imagination, on a par with ‘ She, 
or ‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’ though perhaps with claims to a little 
more intellectual merit than either of these popular works. It is 
certainly weird, exciting, and original; and referring to it just now. 
as it lay by my side, I have but just been able to lay it down after 
purusing page after page of a deliciously thrilling aig After 
all, however, one needs to have a keen appetite for the marvellous, 
before one can swallow whole such a very large order as ‘ Gobi or 
Shamo.’ 

And now for ‘ Lord Melbourne’s Papers,’ fresh from the hands of 
the same publishers, Messrs. Longmans. This handsome, massive 
structure (for this is the way to speak of such a book) is produced 
in much the same style as was dear old Macaulay’s first edition of 
the History of England, and indeed reminds me in more ways than 
one of that delightful work. The preface by Melbourne's descend-, 
ant, the present Earl Cowper, is penned in a clear, agreeable strain. 
and it would be well for all to run through it before attacking the 
‘Papers’ themselves. They would thus be better able to form 
an estimate of the man than they might otherwise be. Lord 
Cowper refers to the well-known satirical sketch of Lord Melbourne 
by Sydney Smith ; warning us that it is ‘so skilfully drawn, so ex- 
quisitely witty, and at the same'time so goodhumored, that its extreme 
caricature is at first sight hardly visible, and it has actually been 
put down in grave histories as a portrait!’ The above description, 
Lord Cowper informs the ignorant, is to be found in a letter by 
Sydney Smith to Archdeacon Singleton, and referring to this letter, 
I find the following passage : 

But if the truth were told, Wiscount Melbourne is somewhat of an im- 
poster. Everything about him seems to betoken careless desolation; 
anyone would suppose from his manner that he was playing at chuck- 


farthing with human happiness : that he was always at the heel of pas-» 


time: that he would giggle away the Great Charter, and decide by the 
method of Tee-totum whether my lords, the bishops, were to maintain 
their seats in the House of Lords, or not. 

When we recall the immensity of the work which Lord Mel- 
bourne achieved, his indefatigability in the distharge of his onerous. 
duties, and the benefits he conferred on the British Constitution, it 
is easy to comprehend that this droll, felicitous caricature, is only 
meant to be taken as caricature, and one is tempted to wonder at 
the gudiibility of those who could take it for anything else. They 
might have known that so good a subject did not come every day 
within the range of Sydney's wit, and have considered that it was 
but natural for his tongue to run away when so rare a chance pre- 
sented itself. 

In the present volume Mr. Lloyd Sanders has been able to produce 
many original letters, and also extracts from Lord Melbourne's jour- 
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nal, which have never before seen the light. Some of these extracts 
illustrate his views on women and marriage, and if these seem cyni- 
cal to the verge of cruelty, it must be borne in mind that in his 
mother as in his wife Lord Melbourne had two examples of woman- 
hood whose morals still less than their manners would bear inves- 
tigation. ‘Every man,’ he affirms, ‘ will find his‘own private affairs 
more difficult to manage or control than any public affairs, in 
which he may be engaged. Cromwell and Monk were more 
thwarted and disconcerted — the former by his daughter, Mrs. 
Claypole, and the latter by his wife—than by all their adversaries, 
external and domestic.’ A husband so ‘thwarted and discon- 
certed’ himself, may be excused some cynicism; on the other 
hand, the volatile and eccentric Lady Caroline Lamb (Melbourne 
was long known only as William Lamb) made it her plea for every 
species of whim, extravagance, folly and infidelity, that her hus- 
band ‘never attempted to take her seriously.’ Beyond a doubt, a 
man may be too much of a philosopher to be a very good husband, 
and Melbourne’s philosophy was undeniable. He is sometimes 
quick in perceiving and graphic in describing, especially when there 
is any humor in a scene. That in which a somewhat over-excited 
and vociferous preacher is represented as charging full tilt at 
three very poor, old, decrepit women who were seated in front of 
him, adjuring them to fight, and strive to attain the kingdom of 
heaven by blood, and in a voice of thunder addressing them by the 
appellation of ‘Ye veteran Christian warriors,’ is very amusing. 

0 less good in another vein is his conclusion in regard to men 
and women generally. This we must give in his own words: 


Neither man nor woman can be worth anything till they have 
discovered that they are fools. This is the first step towards be- 
coming either estimable or agreeable, and until it is taken there is no 
hope. The sooner the discovery is made the better, as there is more 
time and power for taking advantage of it. Sometimes the great truth 
is found out too late to apply it to any effectual remedy. Sometimes it 
is never found out at all ; and these form the desperate and inveterate 
cases of folly, self-conceit, and impertinence. 


It would be ‘ impertinence ’ to add anything to this. 
LonpDon, Dec. 3, 1889. L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


I HAD a fresh reminder of the suddenness of Browning’s death in 
looking over the advance-sheets of the January A¢/antic, in which 
Dr. Holmes has some encouraging words for young poets who are 
inclined to look upon the race as short-lived. His closing example 
to prevent their alarm is Browning, who, he says,‘ seems in flourish- 
ing health and vigor at seventy-seven.’ I do not suppose that the 
use of the word ‘seems’ implied any premonition of the near end of 
the a English poet, though it suggests the possibility that the 
professional experience of Dr. Holmes made him guarded about 
affirming the vigor of Browning's health. I think the almost ex- 
ulting tone of the leading London journals in emphasizing his good 
fortune in being taken away in the unimpaired possession of his 
pape powers, while the applause bestowed on the latest effort 
of his minstrelsy was echoing around his deathbed like the cries of 
triumph borne to the ears of a general expiring on the field of 
victory, has a note which the poet himself might have sounded ; 
but there is one fact which qualifies somewhat the significance of 
the illustration. Browning died on the same day that his last vol- 
ume of poems was published, and it was not the plaudits of the pub- 
lic that cheered his dying moments, but the chorus of booksellers 
who had given large advance-orders for his work. 

The Browning Society of this city is arranging a memorial 
meeting in honor of the poet, which will take place on Dec. 31, a 
week after the regular monthly meeting. The Society, which was 
organized four years ago, has been very successful not only in 
stimulating interest in the poet’s works, but in elucidating those 
passages which have puzzled the critics. The service done by 
the Society was recognized by Browning himself, and I recall the 
fact, elicited at a meeting at which I was present, that he acknowl- 
edged that Dr. W. J. Rolfe had found the key to an expression 
which had occasioned a good deal of misconception. After all, 
when it is remembered that Boston has always had a monopoly 
of the penetration which has cleared up the alleged mysteries of 
Emerson, it is not surprising that it should be able to shed light 
upon the obscurities of Browning. 

The officers of our Browning Society are as follows: Col. T. 
W. Higginson, President ; Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe and Mrs. E. S. For- 
man, Vice-Presidents; Mrs. John C. Rand, Secretary; and Mr. 
Dana Estes, Chairman of the Executive Committee. Browning’s 


death has not only stimulated the demand for ‘ Asolando,’ which 
Houghtdn, Mifflin & Co. have published in such dainty style, but 
has materially increased the sale of the revised issue of the River- 
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side Edition of his works, which contains all the changes made by 
the author for the latest London edition. 

With the January Ad/antic some strong and fresh features will 
be introduced, giving the magazine renewed interest. Of these the 
place of honor is assigned to ‘Sidney,’ Mrs. Deland’s new novel, 
which opens with some excellent character-drawing and graphic 
descriptions, though the plot of the story is not unfolded. One of 
the characters exhibits what.is felicitously called ‘abnormal hon- 
esty ’ in refusing to sell stock in a company of which he was a di- 
rector, and in which he had invested trust funds, without proclaim- 
ing its future depreciation. Dr. Holmes has one of a series of pa- 
pers with the suggestive title ‘Over the Teacups,’ which is ina 
vein of pensive and mellowed reflectiveness. He considers old 
age, its advantages and disadvantages, with illustrations from his- 
tory and his personal observation. The experience of the famous 
Saturday Club is.drawn upon, and that of his own Harvard Col- 
lege class of 1829, of which nearly one in six. survives to-day 
at about fourscore. As illustrating Professor Benjamin Peirce’s 
figures that the men of superior ability outlasted the average of 
their fellow-graduates, he cites the threescore and ten years of that 
great mathematician, the eighty years of James Freeman Clarke, 
the sixty years of Judge B. R. Curtis, Chief Justice Bigelow, and 
George T. Davis; while among the living, the octogenarian author 
of ‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee,’ is pleasantly referred to. Old age 
is compared by Dr. Holmes to an opium dream, nothing seeming 
real except what is moral; and the pictures painted by the imagina- 
tion coming out clearer and brighter than ever. 

Sarah Orne Jewett has a delightful sketch of quaint New Eng- 
land life and character in this number of Zhe Atlantic. It is enti- 
tled ‘The Quest of Mr. Teaby,’ and is full of keen observation 
and quiet humor; it is a study, also, in dialect. Frank Gaylord 
Cook's series of Forgotten Political Celebrities is represented by 
‘ John Dickinson,’ whose ‘ Letters from a Farmer ’ had such influ- 
ence in rousing the people to the dangers of the political situation 
atthe time of the Stamp Act. The article is of much interest and 
value. ‘English Love Songs,’ by Agnes Repplier, abounds in felic- 
itous illustrations of the subject. The charm of the earlier produc- 
tions is said to be the quality of youth which contrasts in its joyous 
naturalness with the reflective strains of more modern poets. ‘A 
Precursor of Milton’ by an anonymous writer, gives an interesting 
account of Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, who lived at the close of the 
fifth century and whose poem is shown to have been a source of 
indebtedness to the author of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ although he is not 
named by Milton’s latest biographers, David Masson and Mark 
Pattison. In fact the very name of the elder poet is almost lost. 

In a short article, ‘The United States Pension Office,’ Gaillard 
Hunt shows by a careful statement of facts that the method of 
proving claims is a prolific source of imposition. The remedy 
suggested is the establishment of local pension courts, holding their 
sessions publicly at the points most convenient for the parties con- 
cerned. No substantial change in the nature of the testimony re- 
quired to prove a claim is advocated, but it is held that the court 
should be allowed a certain latitude in accepting less proof. The 
two continued serial stories in this number of the A¢/antic, Henry 
James’s ‘The Tragic Muse’ and E. L. Bynner’s ‘The Begum’s 
Daughter,’ keep up their interest. 

Mr. Aldrich’s ‘Echo Song’ is the most ethereal piece of poetry in 
The Atlantic; it brings the haunts of that‘ Phantom of the Crystal 
Air’ vividly to view, and their associations are delicately pictured. 
There is an inspiring sonnet by David W. M. Burn; and the 
lesson of moderation in the use of wine is charmingly enforced in 
Edith M. Thomas's ‘ Mens Sana.’ 

The literary criticism of Te Atlantic deals with ‘ Recent Ameri- 
can Fiction,’ Edward Fitzgerald’s ‘ Letters and Literary Remains,’ 
and Hamerton’s ‘ French and English,’ with fine discrimination, and 
tbe Contributors’ Club is bright and sensible as ever. 

Mr. John T. Wheelwright, one of our clever young Boston novel- 
ists, is taking a brief European trip. I hear that ‘Mr. Aldrich’s 
‘Wyndham Towers’ will soon appear in a third edition. 


BosTON, Dec. 16, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


Mansfield in “Richard III.” | 


THERE is a disposition in this city, as in Athens of old, to ad- 
mire very greatly whatever is new, and just now it seems to be the 
fashion to praise the Richard III. of Mr. Mansfield, who must be 
rather surprised at the position assigned to him of the rising tra- 
gedian of his day, although he is not likely to disapprove of it. He 
will be wise if he does not count too strongly upon the continuance 
of the public favor which he is now enjoying, and if he devotes him- 
self assiduously to the development of those tragic powers which as 
yet exist only in embryo. It may be admitted at once, and cheer- 
fully, that the ambition which possesses him is most honorable, and 
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«that his present essay does him infinite credit as a liberal, refined 
and able manager, and as an intelligent and courageous but inexperi- 


-enced actor. But his impersonation of the famous crook-back can 
~only be accepted as a single sketch from which the final picture is to 
‘be perfected. The chief weakness in it is the manifest artificialit 
which pervades every part of it. From beginning to end the theatri- 
-€al intent is clearly apparent, and it is only inthe vision of the ghosts 
of his murdered victims, and in the stirring scene at the close, that 
-he succeeds in conveying an impression of actual emotion. His 
«manner a the assassination of King Henry in the Tower 
was so full of trick and calculated pose, and so devoid of all passion, 
vexpressed or suggested, that the murder itself created no sense of 
horror. The assumption of indifference was too elaborate, the 
result being the destruction of all illusion. 

His wooing of the Lady Anne was fairly well done, but had none 
-of Booth’s subtlety, while the triumphant soliloquy, ‘Was ever 
woman in this humor wooed ?’ fell completely flat, partly on ac- 
-count of his lack of elocutionary skill, and partly because he did 
mot appreciate its possibilities. There was a certain picturesque 
vigor in his denunciation of Hastings, but no real rage or any other 
vquality to cause a thrill; and his scene with the Lord Mayor was 
overwrought to the verge of burlesque. _ His rebuff of Buckingham 
was tolerably effective, but the means employed were wholly super- 
‘ficial, with no suggestion of the fierce hate and suspicion that were 
only half repressed. He overacted, too, in the scenes with Tyrrel, 
and the device, of which so much has been made, by which a ray 
-of red light falls on his hand as he sits on his solitary throne, 
ais too plainly a trick to be impressive. Even if the imagination 
could be tricked by this, the spell would be broken pretty effectually 
when the red ray gives place to a green one, to give point to another 
‘tableau. 

In the later scenes, as has been said, he did better. There was a 
dash of the true imperious and savage humor in his final meeting 
with Elizabeth and his mother, and the terrors of the ghost scene 
-were vividly, if not very subtly, treated. The duel with Richmond 
was as desperate and realistic as could be wished. The imperson- 
ation as a whole lacked distinction, both physical and intellectual. 
Its passion had a hollow ring, its hypocrisy was grossly over- 
wrought, and its manner was essentially plebeian, while its speech 
“was altogether too much like that of Mr. Henry Irving. 

The cast is a fairly good one, including such players as Ada 
Dyas, Mme. Ponisi, Beatrice Cameron and D. H. Harkins, and the 
oon representation is entirely satisfactory. The chief attraction, 
chowever, is to be sought in the scenery and accessories, which 
are uncommonly sumptuous and delightfully accurate. No such 
ypictures have been seen upon the local stage since Irving was here. 

he architecture is as solid to the sight as masonry itself, and the 
‘landscapes are painted with admirable color and feeling. The Camp 
-on Bosworth Field is a marvel of color. The costumes, moreover, 
are all correct, and the armor is fashioned upon the best extant 
models. There isa great array of ‘supers,’ all of whom are well 
“trained, and in every way the spectacle is a fine one. 


The Beethoven Concert 


THE CONCERT given in Steinway Hall last Sunday night, in aid 
‘of the fund for the preservation of the house at Bonn in which 
Beethoven was born, was a complete success. So far as we know 
this was the first concert given outside of Germany for the benefit 
-of the Beethoven House Society—an association in which Ameri- 
cans should take a particular interest, from the fact that its organi- 
zation was due, indirectly at least, to the investigations made by an 
American touching the birthplace of the greatest musical genius of 
the century. Travellers who visit Bonn have two houses pointed 
out to them, one in the Bonngasse, the other in the Rheingasse, for 
each of which the claim is made that it is the house in which Beet- 
thoven was born. Fifty years ago, Wegeler, the friend of Beet- 
s+hoven’s youth, and other residents of Bonn carried on an animated 
controversy concerning the two houses; but the authenticity of the 
‘house in the Bonngasse was definitely established by the researches 
of Mr. Alexander W. Thayer, an American, who brought great 
‘honor to his native land by writing the authoritative biography of 
Beethoven. This house has been purchased by a Society of which 
Joachim is President, and Bismarck, Moltke and the leading mu- 
sicians of Germany, England and Italy, honorary members. As 
has already been stated, it will be turned intoa Beethoven museum ; 
-and it was in furtherance of this project that last Sunday’s concert 
was given. 

The auspices were distinguished, the forces admirable, and high 
yhonors were paid to the manes of the composer by such a perform- 
.ance of the C minor Symphony as one hears at most once ina 
decade. There were 125 first-class orchestral players in the band, 

Mme. Lehmann sang the 


wand Mr. Thomas was the conductor. 
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great air from ‘ Fidelio,” and the men’s choir of the Liederkranz, 


under the direction of Mr. Herman, sang the ‘ Prisoners’ Chorus” 
from the same opera, and two part-songs. Herr Kalisch 
‘Adelaide,’ and the orchestra played, besides the Symphony, the 
‘ Overture to — and a movement from the ‘ Prometheus’ 
ballet music. _The proceeds, which will be devoted in gross to the 
Bonn fund, were in the vicinity of $1000. Such a result of the 
efforts of the Committee is gratifying, but not more so than the 
sentiment represented by the attendance and the gratuitous labors 
of the persons concerned in giving the concert. 





International. Copyright 

SENATOR ORVILLE H. Piatt of Connecticut introduced 
into the Senate on Dec. 4 an International Copyright bill 
which is substantially the same as the Chace bill that passed 
that body last spring. It was read twice and referred to 
the Committee on Patents. It will be re-introduced in the 
House by Col. W. C. P. Breckinridge of Kentucky, by whom 
it was introduced during the last session of Congress. We 
will print the text of the bill next week. 





BROOKLYN’s EX-Mayor, President-elect Low of Columbia 
College, presided at the Authors’ Readings given in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music last Monday evening under 
the auspices of the American Copyright League. A repre- 
sentative audience gave hearty endorsement to the address 
in which the chairman set forth the necessity of an Inter- 
national Copyright law, and expressed his earnest hope of 
the enactment of such a measure before Congress adjourns. 
Mr. W. L. Keese then read a long, bantering letter from 
Mark Twain, on the iniquity of authors’ readings. He has 
assisted at such in the past, but has ‘sworn off’ for good, 
though he will be glad to help the cause by any other means 
in his power. Dr. Edward Eggleston related some amusing 
anecdotes, and read * Bud Mean’s Wooing,’ from ‘ The Hoo- 
sier Schoolmaster.’ Mr. Richard W. Gilder spoke briefly in 
favor of the proposed copyright reform, and read three of 
his poenis—‘ ‘he Building of the Chimney,’ ‘ Sheridan’ and 
‘On the Life-Mask of Abraham Lincoln.’ Mr. Edwin Las- 
seter Bynner read ‘A Question of To-Day’; and from an au- 
tobiographic letter from Dr. Amelia B. Edwards, Mr. R. R. 
Bowker read an account of how that learned lady came to 
write novels before Egypt swam within her ken. Mr. Rob- 
ert Grant read ‘ Fashionable A¢sthetics,’ humorous passages 
from ‘ The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl’ ; and W. Ham- 
ilton Gibson read his article in the September Scribner's, 
‘A Midnight Ramble.’ Then Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, by 
permission of Harper's Monthly, entertained the audience 
with an unpublished story called ‘ Six Hours in Squantico.’ 
The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt ended the program with 
an account of his first encounter with a grizzly, from the 
‘Hunting Trips of a Ranchman.’ 





The Washington Memorial Arch 


IF THE unanimous recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee be acted upon, the $4,741.09 left in Gen. Louis Fitz- 
gerald’s hands, after paying all the expenses of the recent 
Washington Centennial celebration in this city, will be added 
to the Washington Memorial Arch fund, which amounted on 
Tuesday evening to $61,980.31. The subscriptions reccived 
by Treasurer Wm. R. Stewart, 54 William Street, from Dec: 
Ir to 17, inclusive, were as follows : 

$100 each :—Henry J. Barbey; Frederick Goodridge. 

$50 :—Clifford A. Hand. 

$25 each :—S. F. Jayne & Co.; Wm. E. Callender; Hoadly, 
Lauterbach & Johnson. 

$10 each :—John Duer; Thomas F. Murtha; Thomas C. Smith. 

$6 :—Six subscribers to The Commercial Advertiser's Women’s 
Fund. 

$5 each: -S. B.& S.C. B; Dr. A. Jacobi; Chas. Place; Hamil- 
ton G. King. 





Mrs. JOHN GILBERT has given to the Boston Public Library the 
collection of about 650 bound and over 400 unbound volumes of 
plays left by her late husband. 
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Robert Browning 


THE POETRY of Browning has been the subject of more discus- 
sion than the poetry of any other English poet of the century. 
Its excellences are so great that they have created for him a large 
circle of enthusiastic admirers; on the other hand, its peculiarities 
are so marked that they in turn have provoked many into becom- 
ing his determined detractors. One thing alone is certain, and 
that is that both his friends and his foes are at one in not disputing 
his possession of great intellectual power. It is not difficult, or 
need not be difficult, to learn the genius of other English poets, 
either from their poetical progenitors, or from the movement of the 

riods in which they lived, moved, and had their being. The 
father of Tennyson, for example, was Keats, whose great ancestors 
were Spenser and Chaucer, the line beginning and continuing the 
love of nature, and the worship of the beautiful. In like manner 
Pope was the son of Dryden, and Burns the last descendant of a 
long race of unknown Scotch singers. Byron and Shelley were the 
creatures of their time, and its spiritual unrest and revolt. Brown- 
ing cannot be accounted for, or no more accounted for than Shak- 
speare, who no more belonged to the family of dramatists over 
whom he was dominant than Browning belonged to any family of 
dramatists whatsoever. 

His first poem, ‘ Pauline,’ which was published in his twenty- 
first year, was thought to be promising—we hardly see why, for 
though its versification was musical, and the imaginary emotions 
of which it was a professed reminiscence were not improbable 
though exaggerated, it was devoid of the originality which was ap- 
parent in the first little volume of Keats, which was juvenile enough, 
in the first volume of Tennyson, which antedated it three years, or 
the first crude booklet of Poe, in which there were gleams of the 
lyrical faculty. Between ‘ Pauline’ and ‘ Paracelsus,’ which fol- 
lowed two years later, the powers of the young poet had begun to 
discover their true bent, which was not so much in the direction of 
the drama proper, as of the dramatic poem, for which the person- 
ality of ‘Paracelsus’ and the circumstances of his checkered life 
afforded sufficient materials. The distinction of ‘Paracelsus’ is a 
kind of tender sympathy and loving affection on the part of the 

t towards his transfigured hero and his trustful friends, a faith- 
ul though not vivid reproduction of the scenes in which his strug- 
glings and sufferings were past, and a glorious burst of mysterious 
yricism in the fourth part (‘ Over the sea our galleys went’), which 
was a revelation of melody as rare of its kind as that of the happy 
souls in Tennyson’s ‘ Lotus Eaters,’ The touch of the poet was 
firmer in ‘Strafford,’ wherein important historic personages were 
clearly conceived, cng | individualized, and made to speak in the 
fashion of their time, the whole forming a well considcred series of 
Stately scenes in the traditional lines of English tragedy. There 
was more than promise, there was performance in ‘ Strafford.’ The 
next three years of Browning's life and work were foreshadowed 
by Keats some twenty years before in his preface to ‘Endymion,’ 
in the second preface, which he wrote at the persuasion of his 
friends: ‘The imagination of a boy is healthy, and the mature 
imagination of a man is healthy; but there is a space of life 
tween, in which the soul is in a ferment, the character unde- 
cided, the way of life uncertain, the ambition thick-sighted ; 
thence proceeds’—in the case of Keats, who was describing 
his own malady —‘Endymion,’ and, in the case of Browning, 
—‘Sordello.’ Specialists in mental alienation may be able to 
diagnose the condition out of which ‘Sordello’ was evolved, 
but no sane critic has yet accomplished that remarkable feat, 
which is retarded rather than helped by the little that is 
known respecting the shadowy hero whose story was to have 
been told, and who is soon lost sight of in the more shad- 
owy allusions to early Italian history which pursue and en- 
velope him. Like the perfidious bark which sank the sacred 
head of ‘ Lycidas,’ ‘Sordello’ was built in the eclipse, and rigged 
with curses dark—the curses of those who tried to read it. Whether 
it was written as an attempt to introduce into English verse 
a new method cf narrative, or form a hallucination that could 
not, or would not, renounce itself,—who shall say? It could not 
be said to die, since it never lived, and, once the puzzlement 
which it occasioned over, it was forgotten,—as it should have 
been in the splendor and the greatness of the work which 
followed it during the next six years, in which Browning, who 
had by this time recovered his mind, discovered the secret and 
significance of his singular and glorious gifts. The shadow had 
passed from him. His character was no longer undecided, his way 
of life uncertain, his ambition thick-sighted. He saw clearly, and 
his imagination was mature and healthy. 

His profusion of production at this period was paralleled only by 
that of Byron, whom he equalled in rapidity of writing and sur- 
passed in the exercise ef dere and greater powers, and the in- 
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tellectual unlikeness of his manifold creations. There was no check 
to his conquests, which were as beneficent as they were astonishing. 
From his twenty-ninth to his thirty-fourth year (1841-1846) he was- 
prodigal, and magnificent. The chronological order of his writings, 
which was confessed by himself, at a later day, in the collected 
edition of these writings, was as follows: ‘ ree Passes,’ ‘ King” 
Victor and King Charles,’ ‘Dramatic Lyrics,’ ‘ The Return of the- 
Druses,’ ‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ ‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ ‘ Dra- 
matic Romances and Lyrics,’ and ‘ Luria’ and ‘A Soul’s Tragedy.” 
With the exception of ‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ the scene of which: 
is laid in the England of the seventeenth century, the stage upom 
whice these dramas, real or imaginary, was performed was that land 
of romance and passion of which Shakspeare was so fond, and to- 
which the poets of all lands have made so many loving pilgrimages- 
—Italy, of which the genius of Browning seemed native, where he 
spent the happiest years of life, beginning in poetry,‘ Pippa Passes,’ 
at Asolo, and ending there, in fancy, if not absolutely in fact, in his- 
last volume, ‘Asolando.’ The intention of these productions, seven 
of which were cast in the traditionary form of the English drama, 
was to perpetuate, if not to revive, the form of this drama, 
—to perpetuate, perhaps, rather than to revive, the form, for, tried 


‘on the stage, as ‘ Strafford ’ was, one or more of them were failures. 


Dramatic in spirit, or in the substance of their plots, which were 
not devoid of incident and action, and in the delineation of their 
characters, which with all their subtlelty were still flesh and blood, 
they were closet dramas rather than acting plays. They were 
technically superior to the tragedies of Byron, who, outside of ‘ The 
Dream’ and ‘ Manfred,’ never learned to write good blank-verse,. 
which Browning now handled with the ease of the early masters, 
sustaining himself therein with freedom, with spirit, and with 
majesty, where majesty was demanded; and they were superior to 
the more successful ventures of Maturin, Shiel, Knowles, Talfourd, 
Bulwer, and other and lesser supporters of the Poetic Drama. No 
English poet at any time ever exceeded, and few ever approached, 
the terrible greatness of the scene between Sebald and Ottima in 
‘Pippa Passes,’ and no English poet, not Shakspeare himself, ever 
grappled with the sweetness and sadness, the pathos and the trag- 
edy of first love, so surely, so royally, so triumphantly as Browning: 
in ‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon.’ 

But another inspiration than the one which informed these 
revelations of man and woman with spiritual life was endlessly 
active in the genius of this new dramatic poet, and that was & 
lyricism which he was the first to introduce into English verse. 
Abundant in this verse from the time of Shakspeare,—in the an- 
thologies which flourished in his younger years, and in the songs 
which were scattered as prodigally though his plays, and through: 
those of Lyly, Peale, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and which were 
the distinguishing feature of Carew, Suckling, Herrick, and other 
Jacobean and Carolian singers, and exquisite in its spontanity, its- 
freshness, its sweetness, its naturalness and its elegance, its endless 
resources were not dreamed of until they blossomed into flowers- 
of light and life in his ‘Dramatic Lyrics,’ and more gloriously 
in his ‘Dramatic Romances and Lyrics,’ which, as he in- 
structed his readers, were ‘so many utterances of so many im- 
aginary persons.’ Here we find, if not a ‘ myriad-minded,’ a 
many-minded singer, who identified himself with the Cavaliers of 
his own land, with a Duke of Italy, a lady of France, a boy-soldier 
of Napoleon, a Spanish monk, a Venetian lover, a goddess of an- 
cient Greece, the inmate of a mad-house, the merry, mad piper of 
Hamelin, and (at a later period) with a horseman in the Low Coun- 
tries, an Italian in England, an Englishman in Italy, a bishop of 
the Middle Ages, a garden lover, a hater of pedants, a lady 
intent on procuring poison from a chemist, a lost woman in prison, 
a faithful servant who assists a Duchess in flying from her hus- 
band,—truly this young man at this time (1842-1845) played many 

arts. He entered into the spirit of each, and in one, ‘The Last 

uchess,’ he created a dramatic art of which there are few, or no, 
instances in Shakspeare—the art of self-betrayal in self-portrayal. 
‘So many utterances of so many imaginary persons ’—this was the 
secret of Browning’s strength as a young man, and of his weak- 
ness as an old man. His strength was seen in the curious studies. 
of character inhis ‘Men and Women’ and ‘ Dramatis Persone,’ 
in such dramatic monologues as ‘ Fra Lippo Lippi,’ ‘ The Strange 
Medical Experience of Karshish,’ ‘Andrea del Sarto,’ ‘Cleon,’ ‘ Cal-- 
iban upon Setebos,’ who can name the half of these wonderful 
oman any one of which would suffice to make the reputation of a 
—_, poet? And who can name the half of his multitude of fail- 
ures 

For fail he certainly did, in the last twenty years of his life, and 
more signally than any English poet of like eminence. The causes- 
of his failure were either inherent in his temperament, or in the de- 
fects of his system, perhaps in both. His gifts, which were not 
always poetic ones, were too many for him. The activities of his 
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sintellect interfered with each other, as the activities of Shakspeare’s 
vantellect sometimes did, but not in the same way, for the activities 
~of Shakspeare were productive of confusions of imagery, while the 
.activities of Browning were productive of confusions of thought. 
A poet may know too much, though very few poets do, indeed ; the 
‘majority do not know enough; but the wise poet who knows too 
much keeps the superfluity of his knowledge out of his poetry— 
‘knowing (no one so well) that poetry is not a system of philoso- 
phy, a code of ethics, a treatise on social or political economy, nor, 
except in a limited sense, the criticism of life which Matthew 
Arnold insisted it should be, but the creator of the beautiful in form 
and color, the historian of the loving, the noble, the pathetic in 
feeling and action, the musician of melodies and harmonies which 
“give delight and hurt not,’ in a word, the interpreter of man to 
anan, 

Always a rapid writer, the rapidity of Browning differed from 
the rapidity of Byron, whose language was lucid where Browning's 
‘language was opaque. Never a stylist, in a strict sense, Browning 
acquired a manner of which the verbal faults became vices, and of 
which the meaning grew more and more obscure. Many of his 
dater poems were conundrums, of which neither he, nor any other 
chuman being, could give the answer. In his last dramatic method 
he was not only a dramatic poet, which he always was, as he un- 
derstood the dramatic art, but he was also the actors, the clowns, 
the spectators, the manager, the ticket-seller, and the man who 
snuffed the candles. Nevertheless, he was a poet of splendid gifts 
and rare achievements, and, make what deductions we may, he 
must have a high, an eminent place among the master spirits of 
English Song. R. H. STODDARD. 


May 7, 1812.—DECEMBER 12, 1889. 


Robert Browning was born—so the biographical dictionaries and 
the daily papers tell us—at Camberwell, a suburb of London, on 
May 7, 1812. He was, therefore, about three years younger than 
Tennyson, Lord Houghton, Gladstone, Darwin, Abraham Lincoln 
and Edgar Allan Poe, all of whom, as it happened, were born in 1809. 
His father, Robert Browning, then thirty years of age, was a man 
of parts, and used the heroic couplet so effectively that the son, 
reading his manuscript poems, in after years, pronounced him a 
truer poet than himself. Their tastes in poetry were diametrically 
opposed, however ; and it was not till late in the senior Browning's 
life (he died in 1866) that he learned to appreciate the writings of 
his son. At the age of twelve, young Browning had produced 
enough Byronic verse to fill a volume, but was unable to find a 
publisher for it. The manuscript remained in a friend’s hands for 
many years, and, to the poet’s surprise, was returned to him in 1864, 
and much amused him by its sounding flow of words. Shelley and 
Keats were his next teachers. He made the acquaintance of both, 
in their works, some three or four years after their death, ex- 
sna, some difficulty in procuring their books, at that time 

ittle known to the reading public. His ordinary education was 
«carried on meantime, at Dulwich, and was finished by a very short 
term at London University. 

At the outset of life Browning found himself well provided for in 
a pecuniary way. He did not care to be rich, and did not see why 
he should waste time learning a profession which he would not prac- 
tice. His father agreed with him, or rather let him have his way ; 
and he immediately applied himself to planning half a dozen or 
more subjective epics, each of which was to tell the life-history of a 
typical soul. Only one of the works planned at this time, ‘ Pauline,’ 
ever saw the light. It was published anonymously, in 1833, with 
amoney furnished by the poet’s aunt, and though it made no im- 
pression on the public and was long unacknowledged by the author, 
4t struck so new and clear.a note that men of such diverse talents 
as John Stuart Mill, John Forster, D. G. Rossetti and Allan Cun- 
ningham liked and praised it, Mill filling his copy with notes, Fors- 
ter borrowing it—for life,—Rossetti copying it out by hand in the 
British Museum Reading-Room, and Cunningham reviewing it ap- 
preciatively in The Athenaeum. 

A year of travel (1834), including a long sojourn in St. Peters- 
burg, succeeded the publication of ‘Pauline.’ ‘ Paracelsus’ was 
written in London in the winter of 1834-5. Like * Pauline,’ it 
‘was caviare to the general, but—like ‘ Pauline,’ again—it made 
friends for its author among men of intelligence. Chief of these 
was Macready, the actor, who wished Browning to write him an 
acting play, and introduced him to Forster, Wordsworth, Talfourd 
and Landor. Wordsworth, at a dinner given on the occasion of 
the triumphant production of Talfourd’s ‘ Ion,’ spoke flatteringly of 
Browning in his presence, and told him that he was proud to drink 
his health. Still, Browning never became friendly with Wordsworth 
as he did with the rougher and warmer Landor. The tragedy of 
«Strafford ’ was produced in answer to Macready’s request. It 
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was finished in March, 1837, and: was brought out at Covent Gar- 
den in May of the same year. It had a popular success, on the boards, 
in spite of untoward circumstances, and was brought out in a 
small volume by Longmans—the first book of Browning’s of which 
the publisher assumed the expense. ‘ Paracelsus’ had been paid 
for by his father. 

This success, such as it was, encouraged Browning to the com- 
position of other plays for the stage, ‘ King Victor and King Charles’ 
and ‘ Mansoor the Hierophant,’ the latter since re-named ‘ The Re- 
turn of the Druses’ ; but no manager was willing to produce them. 
‘ Pippa Passes’ was written about the same time; and ‘ Sordello,’ 
printed in 1840, had been in hand for some two years previous. 
‘ Sordello,’ as everybody knows, was a failure from the money point 
of view, and this troubled Browning somewhat, as he felt that he 
should not go on publishing at his father’s expense. ' He was, then, 
considerably relieved when Mr. Edward Moxon proposed to him to 
bring out his future poems cheaply, a sheet at a time, with type that 
he was using in cheap editions of the Elizabethan dramatists. In 
this way each poem would cost not more than twelve to fifteen 
pounds. The suggestion was at once accepted, and the eight 
numbers of ‘Bells and Pomegranates’ were published under this 
arrangement. The price was, at first, sixpence; it was then raised 
to a shilling, and finally to two shillings and sixpence, each rise of 
price causing an increased sale. ‘Pippa Passes,’ the first brochure 
of the series, became at once as popular as it has ever since re- 
mained. ‘ Dramatic Lyrics’ and ‘ King Victor and King Charles’ 
were printed the next year, 1842. The former not being sufficient 
to fill the sixteen pages of the pamphlet, Mr. Browning, threw in, at 
the last moment, the charming ‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ which he 
had written, without thought of printing, to amuse little Willie 
Macready. The ‘ Dramatic Lyrics’ contained, in order as here set 
down, ‘ Cavalier Tunes’; ‘Italy’ and ‘ France,’ now known as ‘ My 
Last Duchess’ and ‘Count Gismond’; ‘An Incident of the French 
Camp’; the ‘Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister’; ‘In a Gondola’; 
‘Artemis Prologizes’ ; ‘ Waring’ ;°‘ Rudel and the Lady of Tripoli’ ; 
Cristina ; ‘Mad-house Cells’; ‘Through the Metidja,’ and ‘The 
Pied Piper.’ ‘The Return of the Druses’ was published in 1843. 

‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ written for Macready, was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane on Feb. 11, 1843. Macready was in desper- 
ate financial straits, and tried by certain subterfuges to induce 
Browning to withdraw; yet the play, with a Mr. Phelps in the 
principal 7é/e, was a great success. Moxon printed it for distribu- 
tion to the actors to prevent Macready from mutilating it. 
‘ Colombe’s Birthday,’ which was number six of ‘ Bells and Pome- 
granates,’ written in 1843, was intended as an acting play, but was 
not produced until three years after by Miss Helen Faucit. It had 
a fair success. The last (double) number of ‘Bells and Pome- 
granates,’ containing ‘ Luria’ and ‘A Soul’s Tragedy,’ was issued in 
1846, in which year, on the 12th of September, Browning was mar- 
ried, at St. Mary-le-bone, to Miss Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, who 
was then an invalid of thirty-seven. 

Miss Mitford wrote of the marriage : ‘It was a runaway match. 
Never was I so much astonished. He prevailed on her to meet 
him at church with only the two necessary witnesses. They went 
by rail to Southampton, crossed to Havre, up the Seine to Rouen, to 
Paris by railway. There they stayed a week. Happening to meet 
with Mrs. Jameson, she joined them in their journey to Pisa; and 
accordingly they travelled by diligence, by railway, by Rhone boat 
—anyhow—to Marseilles, thence took shipping to Leghorn, and 
then settled themselves at Pisa for six months.’ 

‘Christmas Eve’ and ‘Easter Day,’ published together in 1850, 
were the first works from his pen after the marriage. ‘Men and 
Women’ saw the light in 1855. It included several reprinted poems, 
and among the new ones ‘ Old Pictures in Florence,’ ‘ Fra Lippo 
Lippi’ and ‘ Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha.’ ‘ Dramatis Personz,’ 
written in Italy, was published after his return to England in 1864. 
In the fifteen years of their married life Mrs. Browning pro- 
duced her best works, ‘Casa Guidi Windows,’ ‘Sonnets from the » 
Portuguese ’ and ‘Aurora Leigh.’ She died in Florence in 1861. 
‘ The Ring and the Book,’ the first publication wholly written by 
Mr. Browning after his wife’s death, appeared in 1869, and even the 
daily papers, here as well as abroad, were, for a while, full of it. 
‘ Balaustion’s Adventure’ and the translation of the ‘ Alkestis’ 
which it includes appeared in 1871, and its sequel, ‘ Aristophanes’s 
Apology,’ in 1875. A translation of the ‘Agamemnon’ of A¢schy- 
lus followed in 1877. Between these dates came ‘ Prince Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau,’ in 1871; ‘Fifine at the Fair,’ in 1872; ‘Red 
Cotton Night-Cap Country,’ in 1873; ‘The Sun Album,’ in 1875. 
‘Pacchiarotto and Other Poems,’ in 1876; ‘The Two Poets of 
Croisic ’ and ‘ La Saisiaz,’ in 1878; ‘ Dramatic Idyls’ (two series) 
in 1879 and 1880; ‘ Jocoseria,’ in 1883 and ‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies,’ in 
1884. ‘Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in Their 
Day ’ came out in 1887. 
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Mr. Browning never revisited Florence after the death and 
burial there of his wife; but Italy retained for him its old fas- 
cination, and for many years he has divided his time between 
England and Venice. His own house, or Ja/aszo, was in the city; 
but some months ago he and his sister, who has lived with him 
since Mrs. Browning’s death, were guests for many weeks at the 
summer home of Mrs. Arthur Bronson at Asolo—a village not far 
distant, to which, as it appears from the dedication of ‘Asolando,’ 
Mrs. Bronson was first attracted by an early poem of Browning’s. 
Just before his death the poet received the freedom of Asolo. 

Mr. Browning’s only child, Robert Barrett Browning, who is both 
painter and sculptor, married, a few years since, Miss Coddington 
of New York; and the family were living at their home in Venice 
(the Palazzo Rezzonico, the largest house on the Grand Canal) when 
the poet was overtaken by the illness that caused his death. Every 
day, whatever the weather, he went in an open gondola to Lido. 
He was taken ill on Nov. 27, but insisted, says the Z77mes, on 
going to the theatre against the advice of friends. During the 
night he was seized with a serious attack of bronchitis. The dis- 
ease dragged on till his heart became affected, but he constantly 
repeated that he was getting better. On Thursday, Dec. 12, the day 
of his death, he said that he would get up on the following day. 
His family did not suppose that the end was so near. At seven 
o'clock in the evening he became ny weak and had great difficulty 
in breathing. Just before he died he turned to his son and asked 
for news from his publisher. The son read a telegram saying that 
the edition’ of his last volume of poems was almost exhausted. 
The poet, upon hearing this, smiled and murmured, ‘ How gratify- 
ing!" These were his last words. 

At the services held in the Palazzo Rezzonico on Sunday, many 
diplomats and officials were present, together with a large number 
of English and American residents. Queen Victoria telegraphed 
her sympathy, and a message of condolence came also from 
Signor Crispi, the Italian Prime Minister. (King Humbert has since 
instructed the Italian Ambassador at London to- express Italy’s 
sympathy with the English people.) From the Dean of West- 
minster the offer of a resting-place in the Abbey was received. 
For this prompt action the Dean has received the thanks of Lord 
Tennyson, Lord Coleridge, Mr. Swinburne, Prof. Palgrave, Sir 
Frederick Leighton and others. Among the wreaths which covered 
the coffiri was one from the municipal authorities of Venice; and 
on the’ barge, towed by a steamer of the Italian Navy, which bore 
the poet’s remains to the central chapel of St. Michael’s Ceme- 
tery, was a guard of honor composed of members of the Muni- 
cipal Guard and firemen. The family and friends followed in other 
gondolas. As soon as the necessary formalities have been con- 
cluded, the casket will be transported to London for interment in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. cage er gb death has moved George Meregith to the com- 
position of the following elegiac sonnet : 


Now dumb is he who waked the world to speak, 
And voiceless hangs the world beside his bier; 
Our words are sobs, our cry of praise a tear; 
Weare the smitten mortals, we the weak. 
We see a spirit on earth’s loftiest peak 
Shine and wing hence the way he makes more clear; 
See a great tree of life, that never here 
Dropped leaf for aught that rage of storms might wreak. 
Such ending is not death, such living shows » 
What wide illumination brightness sheds 
From one big heart to conquer man’s old foes, 
The coward and the tyrant and the force 
Of all these weedy monsters’ rising heads, 
When song is talk from springs of turbid source. 





BROWNING’S ‘ PROSPICE’ 


Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe, 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form? 
Yet the strong man must go ; 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 
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No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute's at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
. Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest ! 


The Fine Arts 
. Art at the Union League 

THE December exhibition at the Union League Club includes: 
some fine specimens of Chinese work in carved agates, crystal and 
jade, and a small but remarkable show of paintings. Among the 
latter is Mr. C. P. Huntington’s Prudhon, ‘ Andromache ’"—one of 
the most famous of the painter’s works. A fine Delacroix,‘ Colum- 
bus at the Convent of Santa Maria da Robbia,’ belongs to Mr. 
Durand-Ruel. A celebrated Rousseau, the ‘Carrefour de la Reine: 
Blanche,’ is loaned by’ Mr. W. H. Fuller. Their imitations in por- 
celain excepted, the Chinese work in hard stones is what is most 
characteristic in their art. The materials which they get in great 
perfection and variety in their mountainous western provinces they 
carve with an unmatched sense of their capabilities. Though they 
never spare time nor labor, they preserve a certain massiveness of 
form and always use obtuse angles in preference to acute, gettiig” 
the best effects possible with the least work. They are also very 
happy in choice of subject. A piece of speckled malachite in their 
hands becomes an <r head of some thick-leaved weed. A 
semi-transparent nodule of quartz is carved into a small cup, and: 
the portions of the opaque matrix adhering to it become a branch 
of plum-blossoms wreathed around it. A bit of brownish agate 
becomes a leaf, and part of a whitish vein attached is wrought into- 
an insect creeping upon it. The show of jades in the cases is- 
particularly fine, and is rendered the more interesting by the ex- 
hibition of a casefull of specimens of jade and jadeite from New 
Zealand, Alaska and other sources. A novel effect has been pro- 
duced by placing small electric lights in some of the hollow pieces, 
thus bringing out the curious carving in transparent relief. It is- 
intended to form a small permanent museum of these and other 
objects in the art-rooms of the Club. 








Art Notes 

THE sale of Alfred Brennan’s drawings at Ortgies’s Fifth Ave- 
nue Galleries, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, gave makers- 
of Christmas presents an opportunity to include something unique 
among their gifts. The drawings are in pen-and-ink, and cover a 
wide range of subjects, from pigs in a poke to little girls in bor-- 
rowed ‘togs.’ Mr. Brennan’s forte is the high fantastical: landscapes 
with curiously grouped trees, animals in strange attitudes, flowers 
from the gardens of the imagination, rheumatic Negroes and weak- 
kneed dudes, with squibs and legends in antique lettering and way-- 
ward grammar. 


—At the Academy exhibition, which closed last Saturday, the 
sales ag genes $11,000—about $2000 less than at the fall exhibi-- 
tion of 1888. 


—The jury of the Industrial Exhibition which has just closed 
in Philadelphia gave Mr. Francis Lathrop, besides the first prize 
for cartoons for stained-giass windows, a first prize for ecclesiasti- 
cal glass and a second for stained-glass windows for the house. 


—An exhibition was to have been opened at the Fifth Avenue 
Galleries yesterday (Friday) by the Architectural League. The 
annual displays of the League are always interesting. 


— $400,000 was awarded the Metropolitan Museum of Art a” 
the mg Government on Monday. President Charles S. Smith: 
of the Chamber of Commerce, President Henry G. Marquand of 
the Museum, Mr. Salem H. Wales and Col. di Cesnola were present 
to urge the Board of Estimate to make the appropriation. This 
sum will go to the erectionof an extension to the Museum, but 
Mayor Grant told the Trustees present that the iron and glass roof” 
of the old building required immediate attention to prevent leakage. 


—Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt has purchased from the young Earl 
of Dudley Turner’s ‘Grand Canal, Venice.’ He is said to have se- 
cured another Turner at the same time. 


—An etching of ‘The Angelus,’ by Charles Waltner, who made- 
the i the Wilson catalogue, is to be published jointly by 
Knoedler & Co. and the American Art Association. Mr. Waltner 
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was permitted to have the painting in his possession for three 
weeks, It was photographed and the photograph retouched by 
him in the presence of the original. It is said that only 100 
: meso proofs’ will be taken, and that the plate will then be de- 
stroyed. 





Current Criticism 


WHITMAN'S ‘ INDESCRIBABLE MASCULINITY.’—Among the 
ever-widening circle of Walt Whitman's friends and advocates it 
was known.a year or more ago that a notable French: writer on 
English poetry, M. Gabriel Sarrazin, had published an essay on the 
Good Gray Poet, in which he gave some sympathetic and pene- 
trating opinions upon ‘Leaves of Grass’ and its author. A slip 
containing extracts from the essay was handed about, and it was 
evident even from the few paragraphs there printed, that the writer 
had read and understood deeeply the purport of Whitman’s mes- 
sage. Word was sent forth that the poet himself endorsed M. 
Sarrazin’s exposition of his ideas, and a translation of the complete 
article was eagerly looked for, . . M. Sarrazin’s volume is 
entitled ‘La Renaissance de la Poésie Anglaise : 1798-1889’; and 
the article on Walt Whitman is divided into four parts under the 
headings ‘ Pantheism,’ ‘ The New World,’ ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ and 
‘Walt Whitman.’ An introductory chapter precedes the first of 
these and opens with a fearless statement of the author’s faith in 
the American seer. ‘At the moment,’ he says, ‘when in Western 
Europe, the educated and literary classes are allowing themselves 
to become inoculated with the subtle poison of pessimism, at the 
moment when, in Russia, Slav spirit gropes in the midst of Utopias 
and gontradictions, and mingles tendencies toward conquest and 
supremacy with the idea of a mission at once humanitarian and 
mystical—at the self-same moment a triumphant voice cries out on 
the other side of the Atlantic. In this chant of a lasting and 
almost blinding luminary, no hesitations, no despairs; the present 
and the past, the universe and man, free fromgll concealment, con- 
front with a serene superiority the bitter smile of the analyst. There 
is no need for us any longer to search for ourselves because we 
have found ourselves.’ The chapter on ‘ Leaves of Grass’ 
is devoted simply to extracts in French from that book; and these 
are followed by a brief account of Walt. Whitman himself, with the 
text, ‘ Well, he looks like a man,’ Lincoln’s famous utterance upon 
first seeing the stalwart poet. Whitman’s roving life is sketched 
through all its vicissitudes, and the service in hospitals and on bat- 
tle-fields dwelt upon with a feeling admiration. The chapter closes 
in these sympathetic words: ‘ To-day the consecration is absolute. 
The poet, carried onward by the hero, is perfected by the stoic and 
is crowned in him. So embodied he stands, an adequate type for 
the sculptor’s chisel. He has an indescribable masculinity, serenity 
simple and epic, absent since the great citizens of the ancient re- 
publics departed. In a word, “the gray poet” appears as a speci- 
men—rare in the modern world—of those powerful and flexible 
organizations which rose in the antique city of the golden age, 
anxious to cultivate numberless aptitudes and tending instinctively 


to the incarnation of a complete manhood.’—Harrzson S. Morris, 
in The American. 





Notes 


IN accordance with Mr, Whittier’s wishes, as published in THE 
CRITIC and other papers last week, the eighty-second anniversary 
of the poet’s birth was celebrated very quietly, at Amesbury, Mass., 
last Tuesday, Dec. 17. The public schools engaged in exercises 
appropriate to the day, a flag-raising being a feature at the Whit- 
tier School. Mr. Whittier, who is in his usual health, received a 
few callers and many letters and gifts. Among the latter was a 
painting of a golden vase, the gift of a friend, Mr. Herman Marcus 
of this city, to whom the poet appeared in a dream last May, bear- 
ing in his hand ‘ an elegant portfolio of red morocco,’ containing a 
picture of a graceful golden vase of Grecian design, richly orna- 
mented and inscribed with the legend: ‘ May in the smallest part 
thy sorrows be concealed, and all the rest be filled with joy to over- 
flowing.’ The portfolio and the picture are a close reproduction 
or realization of the objects presented to the donor’s vision in his 
dream. D 

—Belford’s Magazine is to publish as it stands an article on 
Andersonville, which the late Jefferson Davis is said to have 
withdrawn from Zhe North American because the editor de- 
clined to print it without editing. Mr. Davis left in the hands of 
the Belford Co. the MS. of ‘A Short History of the Confederate 
States.’ 

—Miss Grace Dodge, late School Commissioner, will contribute 
to Harper's Bazar published Dec. 27 the first of two ‘ Glimpses 
into the Lives of Working-women in New York.’ Albert E. 
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Sterner has drawn from life, for the same number, a full-page pic- 
ture of Modjeska as Ophelia in the ‘mad scene’ in Hamlet. 


— The I lent prints this week a very Tennysonian extract 
from Lord Tennyson's new book, just published in London. It is 
dialogue in blank-verse between Demeter and Persephone. One of 
ys poems in the book is dedicated to Mr. Lowell. All of them are 
short. 


—The frontispiece of the January Century will be a portrait of 
+ Prof. James Bryce, author of ‘The American Commonwealth.” A 
sketch of the Professor’s life will accompany it. 


—Miss Anna C. Brackett, the educationist, has written for the 
January Harfer's an article entitled ‘A Woman on Horseback.” 
‘ There are books in plenty on riding,’ she says, ‘ but most are con- 
cerned chiefly with men, and a woman studies them almost in vain 
to find any practical hints which will help her. I propose 
only to — in a practical common-sense way of riding for exer- 
cise, fresh air and rest.’ 

—The History of the United States, by James Schouler, hereto- 
fore published by W. H. Morrison of Washington, will hereafter be 
issued by Dodd, Mead & Co. A new edition will be ready early in 
the coming year. 


—Mr. A. E. Kennelly, Mr. Edison’s chief electrician, who has 
-often been called as an expert in important litigations, will con- 
tribute to the January Scrzbner's the sixth article in the electric 
series, entitled ‘ Electricity in the Household,’ which is a popular 
discussion of the numerous devices that can be conveniently ap- 
plied to every modern home where comfort is aimed at. 


—America, Chicago’s vigorous weekly, illustrated an article on 
American cartoonists, published Dec. 12, with designs by Nast, 
Gray-Parker, Atwood, Bellew (‘ Chip’), H. G. Taylor and ‘ Junius.” 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will — a brochure by Prof. E. 
N. Horsford, on ‘The Discovery of the Ancient City of Norumbega.’ 
The book will include the ‘ Poem of Vinland,’ delivered at Water- 
town by Mr. E. H. Clement of the Boston 7ranscrift. ‘The 
Bible and Modern Discoveries,’ just issued by the same firm for 
the Rev. Henry A. Harper, a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, aims to connect the discoveries 
made by the Fund with the Bible narrative. 


—‘An Experiment in Marriage,’ a story about to be published by 
the Albany Book Co. for Charles J. Bellamy, editor of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Mews, is described as ‘a “ proper” but pointed poms. 
of the relations of the sexes, from a rather original standpoint.’ 
Mr. Bellamy is a brother of the author of ‘ Looking Backward,’ 
and has written, besides other books, a successful novel called ‘The 
Breton Mills.’ 


—Miss Amelia B. Edwards will give the first popular description 
of the recent extraordinary discoveries in Bubastis, Egypt, in the 
January Century. It is stated that the monuments to be repro- 
duced are now published for the first time. Mr. Henry James will 
have an illustrated article in the same number on the French cari- 
caturist, Daumier. 

—The Russian General who is to give an account of ‘ The Rus- 
sian Army’ in Harfer's for January will, it is said, present the 
Tsar's empire in an altogether new light—even in this day of Rus- 
sian ‘revelations.’ Howard Pyle will contribute to the magazine 
the first of two papers on ‘ Jamaica, New and Old,’ an artist’s 
vision, elaborately fllustrated by the author. Mrs. R. H. Stoddard, 
wife of the poet, will contribute a short story—‘ Polly Dossett’s 
Rule ’"—to the same number. 

—Prof. Thomas Davidson will give a course of ten lectures on 
Dante’s ‘ Divina Commedia’ in All Soul’s Church, Madison Ave- 
nue and 66th Street, on ten consecutive Friday afternoons, begin- 
ing Dec. 20, at three o’clock. Subscribers should address the 
Rev. Dr. Heber Newton at Garden City, L. I., or Miss C.F. Daley, 
176 West 1osth Street. 


—A history of American literature, by Karl Knortz of this city, 
will be published in Berlin shortly by Hans Liistendder. 


—Dr. Francis Parkman has written to express his satisfaction 

that the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec has obtained a 
ant from the Government; he has also given a complete set of 
is works to the Society. 

—‘ A Christmas Carol,’ by Joel Benton, with illustrations by Ken- 
yon Cox will occupy a double page in Harfer's Weekly on Dec. 24. 
The Weekly has of late secured from new authors stories of more 
than usual promise. It will publish on Dec. 24 ‘Uncle Sol’s 
Christmas,’ by Hamlin Garland, known jin the West as a lecturer 
on ‘Realism.’ Henry Loomis Nelson, new in fiction, though well 
known as a political writer, will contribute to the same number a 
novelette, ‘A Misfit Country Editor,’ illustrated by Rogers. In 
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this number also Julian Ralph records his ‘First Impressions 
Abroad,’ with illustrations by Bert Wilder and Charles Graham. 


—D. Ps etme & Co. announce for December ‘ Exercises in 
Wood-Working,’ a text-book for manual training classes in schools 
and colleges, by Dr. Ivin Sickels. 

—The Belford Co. have in preparation ‘A New Encyclopedia of 
American Biography,’ intended to not merely cover the ground 
usually occupied by such publications, but to make special mention 
of the men and women who are doing the work and forming the 
thought of our own time. Mr. James R. Gilmore (‘ Edmund Kirk ’) 
is the editor of the Encyclopzedia. 

— The Publishers’ Weekly explains that Thomas Hughes’s name 
was found to be lacking in Allibone’s Dictionary, on a certain occa- 
sion referred to in these columns, because his first book was pub- 
lished in 1857—seven years after the period included in the com- 
piler’s plan. 

—‘ Jed,’ Mr. Warren Lee Goss'’s latest story for boys, is reported 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co. to be already in its fifth thousand. 


—All of our readers who have seen Les Lettres et les Arts will 
regret to hear that its publication has been discontinued, after an 
existence of four years. It was published monthly, at $5 per num- 
ber. The French publishers were Boussod, Valadon & Co. In 
New York an English edition was issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


—Some idea of the literary activity in Japan, and the demand for 
English and American books and periodicals, may be gained from 
these items in the official return of exports and imports for Octo- 
ber, 1889. Of books and literary matter, such as periodicals and 
newspapers, there were exports to the amount of 16,258 yen, and 
of imports, books and stationery, 70,964 yen, the silver yen being 
worth seventy-five cents in American gold. Many libraries in 
Europe are securing sets of Japanese books. 

—The Commercial Advertiser is responsible for the following : 

I see that Little, Brown & Co., the Boston publishers, announce for 
immediate publication ‘ Bird-Songs about Worcester.’ As the battle ot 
the books rages hottest among the rival dictionaries, I suppose we 
shall hear very soon that the Merriams are about to bring out a volume 
of ‘ Bird-Songs about Webster.’ The Rev. Dr. Briggs has published a 
volume entitled ‘ Whither?’ and Dr. McCosh proposes to answer it in 
a volume entitled, ‘Whither, O Whither? Tell Me Where.’ Seeing 
that it is an answer to Briggs, he might have called it ‘ Whither are we 
Drifting ?’ though perhaps the title he has chosen is a little more with- 
ering. 

—A gift of books to the Library of Colorado College has been 
made by George Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It con- 
sists of scientific and classic works carefully selected from the pub- 
lications of the firm. Mr. Putnam is in Colorado. 


—Minneapolis threw open a fine new Public Library building on 
the 16th inst. A steel-engraving represents it as a handsome as 
well as a commodious storehouse for books. 


—Bangs & Co. will sell in January the collection of books and 
autographs of William F. Johnson of Boston, and in March the li- 
‘brary of the late Hamilton Cole of this city. They announce also 
the sale of the library of the late Prof. Alexander Johnston of 
Princeton, and the collection of coins, etc., of the late Robt. Coul- 
‘ton Davis of Philadelphia. 


—The 7rzbune reports a revival of interest in the free public 
library in Hartford. It says: 

A little more than a year ago Junius Morgan of London, the well- 
known banker, offered to give $100,000 toward founding a public free 
library in Hartford, of which he is a native, and several other gentlemen 
associated other gifts with his until the amount reached $275,000. These 
pledges for the work of building and maintaining a library, furnishing it, 
-etc., are conditional upon the adding of $125,000 to the amount pledged 
in order that the plan may begin with $400,000 in the treasury. The 
Watkinson Reference Library, the Wadsworth Atheneum, and the 
Historical Society were all to be included in the scope of the work. 
Nothing much has been done hitherto in the way of gathering the 
‘balance of the fund, but now it looks as if there would be a successful 
-attempt to bring it up to the required amount. 

—The late Gen. F. W. Palfrey had put the fifth volume of his 
father’s ‘History of New England’ in type, and submitted it to 
friends for correction. From the returns he had perfected the 
-copy for the printer before he left home in October. 


—Mr. Benjamin G. Smith, who had been connected with the 
Frank Leslie periodicals for twenty-three years, and who had been 
in failing health ever since the blizzard, when he walked to his 
. office and home again, died this week in Brooklyn. He was born 
in Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, on May 20, 1815, and came to 
America in 1836. He once sought to devise a universal language, 
but abandoned the attempt. In 1856, in conjunction with Dr. 
~Tower, he published ‘ The Great Civil War.’ He was a Sweden- 
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borgian, and wrote, recently, a little book called ‘From over the 
Border.’ noticed on page 310 of to-day’s CRITIC. He knew many 
literary men and women, even if he did not come ‘into correspond- 
ence or personal contact with perhaps 75,000 writers,’ as the 77z6- 
une thinks he may have done. 


—Dr. Seth Pancoast of Philadelphia, a distinguished physician 
and author of various medical treatises, died on Monday at the age 
of sixty-six. He was greatly interested in the occult sciences, and 
printed a book on the Cabala in 1877. He also organized several 
expeditions to recover the gold and copper, supposed to be worth 
$10,000,000, lost in the sloop of war De Braak, which was sunk in 
1798 in Delaware Bay, between Lewes and Cape May. 

—Mr. Frank H. Converse, a well-known writer for young people, 
died at Walden, Mass., on the 13th inst. He was forty-six years 
old, and had written for a large number of papers and magazines. 
His wife survives him. 


—It is proposed that Columbia College purchase the valuable 
collection now to be seen in its Library, which bears name of ‘ Town- 
send’s Library of National, State and Individual Records, com- 
prising a collection of historical records concerning the origin, 
progress and consequences of the late Civil War. It is fundamen- 
tally a collection of newspaper-clippings from the morning and 
evening papers of this and many other cities. Mr. Thomas S. 
Townsend has spent twenty-five years with his assistants in com- 
piling the library, and is said to have spent over $25,000 on it. He 
wants $50,000 for it, and it is suggested that the College contribute 
one half of this amount and individual subscribers the other. 

—At the bi-monthly meeting of the Trustees of Barnard College 
on the 13th inst., it was decided to open a post-graduate depart- 
ment for women at the beginning of the next college year, in Octo- 
ber. It was also decided that no special students be admitted ex- 
cept in two cases. Special laboratory work is to be allowed in 
botany and chemistry. The Trustees accepted the offer of Miss 
Fannie R. M. Hitchcock to raise money for a laboratory. The 
Freshman Class has chosen Columbia’s colors, blue and white, 
as the college colors, and the class color will be dark crimson. 


—The American Historical Association will hold its sixth annual 
meeting Dec. 28, 29, 30 and 31, in Washington. The evening ses- 
sions will be in the lecture-room of Columbian University, the 
morning sessions being held in the lecture-room of the National 
Museum. The headquarters of the Association will be at the 
Arlington. 

—At Harvard College, on Dec. 26, 27 and 28, the Modern Lan- 

age Association will hold its annual convention. President 

liot of Harvard will welcome the delegates, and the President of 
the Association, the Hon. J. R. Lowell, will deliver an address. 
The following are some of the oe to be presented: ‘ Inde- 
pendent Literary Judgments,’ Prof. Hunt, Princeton ; ‘ Russian 
Animal Folk-lore Compared with that of the West,’ Prof. Gerber, 
Earlham ; ‘The Saga of Walter of Aquitaine,’ Dr. Learned, Johns 
Hopkins; ‘Scandinavian Lexicography,’ Dr. Dodge, Columbia ; 
‘A Forerunner of Bunyan in the Twelfth Century,’ Prof, Francke, 
Harvard ; ‘The Relation of Shakspeare to “ The Taming of the 
Shrew,”’ Prof. Tolman, Ripon; ‘ Use of the Negative by Chaucer,’ 
Prof. Kent, University of Tenn.; ‘ Reading in Modern Language 
Study,’ Prof. Joynes, University of S. Carolina ; ‘ Requirements in 
German and French for Admission to College,’ Prof. Fay, Tufts; 
‘Some Elizabethan Verse Critics,’ Prof. Schelling, University of 
Penn.; ‘A Tyrolese Passion-Play of the Middle Ages,’ Prof. 
Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of Deseret. Prof. A. Melville 
Bell will preside and deliver an address at a meeting of the Pho- 
netic Society. 
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: Macmillan & Co. 
Erdmann, J. E. History of Philosophy. 3 vols. $10.50........... Macmillan & Co. 
Gastineau, E. The Conversation Method: Germnn,.... ....Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 
Hildreth, C. L. Adventures in Orbello Land .............2 cseeecees cee Belford Co, 


Knox-Heath, N. L. The Parts of Speech, and How to Use them. Part II. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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Massingham, H.W. The Gweedore Hunt......... ..... London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Merchan, R Carta al Sefior Don Juan Valera....Bogota : Imprenta de La Luz. 
Murray, J. A.H. A New English Dictionary. Part V. $3.25..... Macmillan & Co, 
Prentiss, G. L. Fifty Years of the Union Theological — $2. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 





Thorne, Robert, Fugitive Facts..............0.ssseesees a dabeina eis ... A. L, Burt. 
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Ware, E. F. Rhymes of Ironquill. $r............. Topeka, Kan.: Kellam Book Co. 
Welch, Philip H. Saidin Fun, $1.25.........-seeeceee soeee Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 

olf, E. J. The Lutheransin America. $2.75.. ..-..cssccecsseecs J. A. Hill & Co, 








